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“ YES,” CECILE ANSWERED, “I LOVE RONALDGALBRAITH STILL, AND SHALL GO ON LOVING HIM AS LONG AS I LIVE,” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
TOWER 


CHAPTER VII. 


(CONCLUDED.) 

LINE was seated on a couch, her 
head buried in her hands, while 
on the floor lay her mask and the 
bouquet of flowers she had car- 
ried, and which she had. thrown 

carelessly down in thé excitement of her 
ss oa ei 

etOre was even aware of his presen 
Bertie was at her feet, his own weak tank of 
aud his eyes full of piteous entreaty. 
Aline—Aline—forgive me! 1 know how 


all ethdian. hi ite aero 
a ‘ ere ae ore ep aE el 


deeply I have sinned, but surely my remorse 
may atone!” 

She op | up hastily at the sound of his 
voice, and dé away her tears. In her 
haste in taking off her mask the fastenments 
of her hair had come.down, and now the long 
abundamt waves Jay over her shoulders in a 
heavy, dusky veil far below her waist. 

Her surprise at seeing him was so great that 
for a moment she was silent. Then she said 
in a low voice : 

“I will take your remorse for granted, 
Captain Chariton; but you have no business 

. Leave me att once.” 

“No,” he returned, with a certain dogged 
resolution. “I will not leave until I ive 
heard you say, with your own lips, that I am 

i a letter to you— 








tended posting it under your door, but the 

sound of your sobs made it impossible for me 

to go until I had seen you, and gained your 

forgiveness. Aline, I know you are very angry 
me ” 


“And with due cause,” she interrupted, 
sternly. 

“Yes, I know that as weil, but there 
are some moments in a man’s life when 
reagon deserts him—-and that was one! I do 
not excuse myself—excuse is impossible—bubt 
I beg you not to judge me too harshly. This 
is, perhaps, the last time we may meet on 
thia side of the grave, and I cannot part from 
you in anger. Tell me you will forget that 
this night has ever been—thait you will re- 
member me only. as the friend of throe years 
ago—the friend whom you used to like?” 


 nescrr I had written : } 
re it is”—as he gave it to her—‘‘and I in | Aline was silent. She half turned away 
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from him, so that the falling cloud of. her 
hair hid her face, but he could see she was 
trembling ; and, emboldened by the sight of 
her agitation, he continued to urge his repent 
ance. * 

“I am going away to-morrow, Land - f 
wife, and I shall never, of my own free will, 
come back to Galbraith Castle while you are 
here. Only—Aline "—he hesitated, as if he 
hardly dared give utterance to the words he 
wished to say—“ only, before I go, I should 
like to hear you promise, not only that you 
wul pardon me, but that if, in the future, I 
can éver.do anything for you, you will let me 
know. I am aware I have forfeited my right 
to ask it, and yet—believe me, Heaven helping 
me—I will prove a true and faithful friend to 
you!” 

” Aline was beginning to feel the result. of the 
etrain she had endured during. the post week 
—ever since she came to the Castle, in fact— 
and which had been brought to a crisis by the 
events of the evening. The reaction suddenly 
came upon her: She felt breathless—suffo- 
cated—as if she were going to faint. 

“Open the window!” she 

huskily. “I must have air — 


breathe.” 

Alarmed by her »vhite face, Charlton 
sprang up and did her’ bidding ; ‘then throwing 
his arm round her waist to pe ga her, he 
led her to the window through> which the 
cold night air was blowing--chill and, icy 
across the snow-covered plain. 

Inhis anxiety, it did not occur to the young 
officer how dangerous that keen wind must 
be, striking as 1 did, on hér uncovered neck 
and arms—for it must: be ‘remembered - that 
she was still in the Italian peasant’s costume 
she had worn at the masquerade. 

For quite ten minutés she remained motion- 
less, leaning against the stonework of the 
window, her breath coming in gasps; then, 
with a faint smilé, she drew back into; the 
room, : : 

“1 am better dow. Thank you for your 
assistance. , Please leave me.” , 

“Shall I Send someone to you—or Ret you 
some brandy?” he asked, anxiously; but she 
shook her head with some impatience. 

1. would rather be Jeft to my- 


exclaimed, 
IT cannot 


“No— 
self. I assure you [ am quite. all i 
was merely.a temporary faintmess—that is 
all. Pray go away at once.” 

Without pie nae he obeyed, but as he 
closed her door he heard footsteps coming 
towards him along the passage, and for the 
first time it occurred to him that his presence 
in the governess’s apartments was, if dis- 
covered, likely to give rise to very unpleasant 
comments. He cursed, his own thoughtless- 
ness for not having thought of this before, 
but he had entered the sitting-room on the 
spur of the moment, and without giving him- 
self time to calculate after consequences. 

There was a small door on his left—one 
that Ronald Galbraith frequently used—and 
through this Charlton determined to make 
his exit. 

Luckily for him it was not even bolted, so 
it was the work of a moment to unfastem it 
and slip outside into the moonlight before 
Galbraith—-for it was he who was proceeding 
to his own rooms in the Tower—had seen 
him. 

Once in the keen, fresh air, he felt no in- 
clination to return to the house again where 
it was impossible to get away from the sounds 
of festivity which so ill-accorded with his own 
frame of mind. 

Opposite him was the plantation, and the 
path through it had been swept free from 
snow. He decided to go as far as the park 
in the hope that the walk would help him to 
regain some degree of calmness. 

He shivered with a strange, half-supersti- 
tious fear as he walked down between the 
rows of solemn pines. Something brushed 
past his face, uttering at the same moment a 


right. It. 








loud, unearthly screech, that had the effect 
of bringing him to a standstill. 

“What a fool I am!” he muttered to him- 
self. “It was only an owl. My nerves must 
be out of order for it to startle me like this.” 

And assuredly he was startled, for there 
was something unearthly im that sudden, 
weird hooting; and perhaps his nerves were, 
as he said, out of order, and made him more 
liable than usual to such impressions. 

He had discovered that his long black 
domino was not by any means a comfortabl 
garment for walking in. Its folds blew about 
in the night wind and caught in the low 
undergrowth of brambles which bordered the 
path on either side. In disengaging it he 
pulled at it with some impatience and tore 
his hand with a thorn, inflicting rather a 
deep scratch, which bled a good deal. 

He took out a handkerchief and staunched 
the blood, and then he became aware of the 
sound of voices, all raised as if in excitement, 
and a few seconds later two men canic hastily 
down the path towards him. 

They were Ronald Galbraith and Mr. 
Proctor—the barrister of whom previous 
mention has been made. 

“Ah, Charlton!” exclaimed the latter. 
“We have’ been looking for you all over the 
place.” 

“Looking for me!” Bertie repeated, rather 
confusedly, “What do you want me for?” 

Before answering, the baryjster drew his 
arm through that of Charlton, and began 
walking back towards the Castle, followed by 
Galbraith, whose face, as the moonlight feil 
— it, looked curiously white and fright- 
ened. 

“The fact is, something has happened at 
the Castle,” said Mr. Proctor, “Something 
= which you are more interested than anyone 
else, 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Bertie, 
alarmed by his voice, “What do you mean?” 
“This. A murder has been committed.” 

“A murder?” in a voice of horror. “At the 
Castle? * 

“Yes, at the Castle.” Mr. Proctor paused 
a moment, then, looking rather fixedly at. the 
young man, he added, “you do not ask whe 
the victim is?” 

_“I—dare not!” Bertie murmured, more to 
himseif than to ‘his auditors, 

Mr. Proctor’s words had recurred to him— 
“you are more interested than anyone else” 


—and his thoughts ‘had immediately flown to | 


Aline. ’ 

“You dare not!” Mr. Proctor repeated, in 
accents of strongly marked surprise. “That 
is @ curious thing to say. The poor murdered 
woman is your wife.” 

“ My wife!” 


Bertie could only stand and look at the bar- 


rister in absolute stupefaction, 

“You do not mean it—it cannot be true!” 
he exclaimed, at last. 

“It is trué—true as that you Und I are 
standing here,” Mr. Proctor returned, stolidly. 
“She is upstairs in her sitting-room—quite 
dead.” 

“But who—how did it happen?” 
asked, hardly yet realising the 
calamity. 

“Ah! that we do not yet know,” the bar- 
rister answered, with a queer intonation. 
“She has been stabbed to the heart—that is 
all that I can tell you; but whoever the mur- 
derer is, you may be quite sure we shall never 
rest until we have brought him to justice.” 

Too stupefied to ask any more questions, 
Bertie contended himself with walking quickly 
towards the Castle, where an wwe end 
had been put to the gaieties of the ball. 

Everything was in confusion ; the band had 
gone away, so had several of the guests, and 
the terrace was thronged with carriages wait- 
ing to convey the rest from the scene of the 
crime. 

Men were gathered together in knots in the 


Bertie 
awful 





— 
ee, 


hall discussing the awful event—for the new, 

had spread like wildfire—and women, wit), 
le, seared faces, implored wildly to be taken 
me. 

The servants went about in a frightens) 
‘sort of way, showing, m their very 
demeanour, that s ing awful had hap. 
pened, as 

Everyone fell back as Bertio- approached, 
They seemed either to recognise his right to 4 
clear pathway, or to evince a general wish i, 
avoid him. 

“Ah!” screamed one lady. 
upon his hand now!” 

This was true. Bertie had forgotten his 
ecratch, and the blood had trickled forth yp. 
noticed. He hastily hid his hand in the folds 
of his domino and then, without farther inter. 
ruption, went upstairs, still accompanied 
Ronald and Mr, Proctor—indeed, the latter 
never for a moment, relinquished his hold op 
the young officer’s arm. 

Outside the sitting-room door stood Lady 
Galbraith, Sydney Borlase, and one or iwo 
other people. The Countess came forward, and 
put her hand on Charlton’s arm. 

“This is an awful thing for you, Bertie,” 
ve whispered, “you have my deepest sym. 

a ted . 
i He thanked her meclianically, then someone 
opened the door, and he found himself in the 
chamber of death. 

The candles were lighted, the fire was bum 
ing. Everything seemed just as he had left 
it not an hour ago, and yet over all 4 
change had fallen, for one thing was there 
which, by its hideous presence, altered all tie 
rest. On the couch lay, at full length, the 
figure of Adeline Charlton, still in. the rich 
silks and laces of her Spanish dress. Her liad 
was thrown back on the cushions, and even 
yet the features had not lost the horrible 
traces of the death struggle. One hand was 
firmly clenched, the other hung: inert at her 
side, and the laces of her corsage were all 
dabbled in a deep red flood, where, just above 
the heart, the cruel knife had’ been driven 
through. 

As he looked at her, all remembrance of 
her faults and follies left Bertie’s mind. He 
only thought of her as his wife—the woman 
whosetifé had been thus treacherously reft 
from her: Agrares the couch he knelt 
at its side, and reverently kissed her hand, 
afterwards placing it gently on her breast 
Its marble coldness struck a chill through his 
Veins—it told him better than anything else 
that she was, indeed, past human aid. 

“The . Countess has “already sent for » 
doctor,” said Ronald Galbraith, in a low, 
hushed voice, “but. I am afraid he will be 
able to render us no assistance. Poor Mrs. 
Charlton is beyond his skill.” 

“Bertie,” said Sydney Borlase, coming {or- 
ward for the first time, “you have blood upon 
your hand—do you know it?” 

This was the second time Bertie’s attention 
had been called to the fact, for again, he had, 
as was — natural, entirely forgotten his 
wounded hand. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, hastily, “only 4 
scratch.” 

“How did you yet it?” persisted Sydney, 
who was looking at him very intently. 

“TI don’t know—I cannyt tell you at this 
moment. Why,” he anol, his voice, wicor- 
sciously taking an inflection of anger, “do you 
worry me with such trivialities when I have # 
terrible a responsibility upon me?” 

“It is not a triviality—or, at least, it may 
not turn out to be,” Borlase answered, 
significantly that Charlton found himself won- 
dering what he meant. ‘ 

No suspicion of his true meaning flashed 
u him. He was, indeed, so entirely 
absorbed by the horror and mystery of bi 
wife’s death that he had no thought for .y 
thing else. Even the recollection of Aline 
faded from his mind in this terrible moment. 

“T suppose,” said Mr, Proctor, ‘‘you cat 


“ He has blood 


‘ throw no light on this mystery?” 
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S——— 
“1? No. How is it possible that I should 
Sab a aan 
then ti the last time you saw your 
wife?” 


“Tn the ball-room—I danced a set of lancers 


ith her.” ‘ 
bares wi time wos that?” 
ie considered, 
OT think it must have been somewhere about 
” 
spe have you been in the ball-room since 

5” 

: He hesitated. Every eye was upon him. He 
*felt rather than saw that his answers were 
being listened to with the deepest attention. 

“Ves, I danced the next dance—a valse. 

“ And after that?” 

There was something in the tone of the ques- 
tioner that Charlie resented—an indefinable 
ir of cross-examination. 
me Why do you question me so myreg he 
asked, “What have my movements to do with 
this crime!” ? 

“We simply want to gather all the infor- 
mation we can, by" way of dissipating the 
mystery,” the barrister answered, cautiously. 
“Tt seems to me the most natural thing in 
the world that we should have a full account 
of your movements during the evening. Do 
you mean to tell us that the last time you 
saw your wife alive was when you danced the 
lancers with her?” 

“Yes. That is so.” 

“ And where have you been since the yalse 
which came directly after?” 

Bertie thought of Aline, To confess the 
truth meant dragging her name into this 
miserable business, and that he was most 
reluctant to do. If -it became known that 
he had spent some time in her room—alone 
with her—far away from the other inmates 
of the Castle, her fair name was ruined for 
ever. 

He groaned as he thought of his own impru- 
dence, and at the same moment resolved that 
wild horses should not, wring from him the 
confession. ’ 

He had injured her quite enough already, 
without bringing the shadow of an undying 
disgrace on her name. 

s he looked around, his eyes fell on that 
white, still face, and he turned on his ques- 
tioner almost fiercely. { 

“T will tell you nothing in this room, which 
is desecrated by your presence. Have you no 
more respect for my sorrow than to torture 
me with these details?” 

“Captain Charlton is right,” said Ronald 


Galbraith. “Our presence here any longer is 
an intrusion. The chamber of death shoula 
be sacred.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There was not much rest for the inmates of 
the Castle that night—the excitement was too 
great for anyone to think of going to bed; and 
it was augmented by the appearance of two 
policemen on the scene, who made a strict 
examination of the outside of the Castle, and 
tried to trace the various footmarks in the 
snow, ‘in the hope of finding some clue tothe 
mystery of the murder. 

Before, however, they had got half-way 
se their task it began to snow heavily, 
and the thick white flakes soon obliterated all 
traces of footprints, and forced the policemen 
to relinquish their work as hopeless. 

ne person alone was not affected by the 
general disquietude, and that person was 80 
insignificant that she had been quite forgotten 
~even by the . She, it is peediess to 
say, was Alifie Somers, who, after Charlton 
had left her, remained near the open window 
in a sort of lethargy, the cold air still blowing 
m upon her bare thvoat and arms. 

At last she got up, and threw herself on the 
couch, without even troubling to close the 
window. Indeed, it seemed to her as if the 
freah ain were a necessity which she could not 
reek without, and the thonght that it might do 


rm was the last t . 
Her mind was in a chaos % occurred to her 


Love for Bertie struggled with a sense of 
duty which told her she ought to overcome it. 

She, did try, poor child! strove as hardly as 
she knew how, and the struggle was proving 
too much for her, 

When the grey twilight of the winter dawn 
brought with it the maid whose duty it was to 
light the fire in the sitting-room, she found 
the young governess still lying dressed on the 
sich, and the snow still blowing in through 
the open window. A 

The young girl’s face was flushed, her eyes 
were wild and bright, and her hair ‘was falling 
in tangled luxuriance over the cushions. 

She was talking to herself, and took no 
notice when the servant spoke to her. 

The latter was frightened at her appearance 
and went immediately to call the housekeeper, 
who chanced to have some skill as a nurse. 

One glance into the sweet, flushed face, one 
touch of the hot, throbbing forehead and burn- 
ing hand, was sufficient to tell her the truth. 
Aline was in the delirium of fever. 

A doctor happened to be in the Castle at the 
time—the one who had been sent for to see 
Mrs. Charlton—and he was brought into the 
governess’s apartments. 

He said at once she was suffering from brain 
fever, and declared that the greatest skill and 
attention were necessary to save her life. 

Thereupon the Countess, half distracted 
with all the woes accumulating upon her, 
telegraphed off to London for a hospital nurse, 
and a few hours later one was installed at the 

oor girl’s bedside—where she was destined to 

eep her vigil for many a long day and weary 


“<< 

eanwhile, on the morning following the 
murder, it was decided that an inquest should 
be held on poor Adeline Charlton’s body. 


During the night Bertie had paced miser- | 


ably to and fro in his bedroom, half distracted 
by the horror of the situation, and racking his 
brain to discover the wretched assassin whose 
hand had taken a helpless woman’s life. 

By Ronald Galbraith’s express command he 
was left alone, otherwise Mr. 
would have been pestering him with questions 
which jhe would have found it both difficult 
and painful to answer. 

As soon as the coroner arrived Charlton was 





} 


| to another 


| 
| 


and the witness reluctantly, admitied they did 
not, and then glanced across at Bertie, and 
began to cry. 

Seeing her distress, he said :— 

“ Speak the truth, Hill. You need not be 
afraid of wounding my feelings, or making mo 
angry.” 

The coroner looked rather anneyed at the 
interruption, and sharply told Captain Charl- 
ton to be silent. 

Then he turned to the witness again, and 
questioned her at some length, trying to elicit 
particulars of the terms on which Mrs 
Charlton really had been with her husband. 

The maid confessed to having overheard 
several disputes between them, but it was 
generally Mrs. Charlton who quarrelled; her 
husband, as a rule, held his tongue. 

Further pressed, Selina Hill said she had 
heard her mistress tell the Captain that ho 
had married her for her money, and that i? 
he could have that without her he would be 
pleased. 

So far as she could see the Captain had 
always treated his wife with the greatest kind 
ness and consideration—more than she should 
have done if she had been in his place! 

Asked as to the position of the suite of rooms 
occupied ‘by the Charltons she explained that 
they consisted of four. A sitting-room with » 
bedroom beyond. On the right and left of the 
sitting-room were Captain and Mrs. Charlton’s 
dressing-rooms, both of which could be entered 
from the passage, and both of which 
had doors leading into the sitting-room, 
while the bedroom had a door giving access 
passage, and it was through 
this door she had left last night while her 
mistress and her companion were in the sit 
ting room. 

The Countess Galbraith was the next ¢ 
give evidence, and she was so much overcor 
with grief that she could hardly speak. The 
deceased lady had been a cousin of hers, and 
the last time she saw her alive was in the 


ctor and others | ajl-room at a little before twelve o'clock, She 


had come up to her and complained of not 
feeling very well—had fancied she had danced 
too much, and announced her intention of 
seeking out her husband, and getting him { 


requested to go downstairs to the library, | take her upstairs, where she said she should 


whither the murdered woman’s body had al- 
ready been taken, and, on coming out of his 
rooms he noticed a policeman stationed on the 
landing, but his brain was too hazy to suggest 
the reason of his presence. 

In the library all the Countess’s male guests 
were assembled, av well as the coroner and the 
jury, and proceedings commenced by the evi- 
dence of Dr. Copeland—the physician who had 
been sent for after the discovery of the crime. 

He said little enongh, simply stating that 
Mrs, Charlton’s death had been caused by a 
blow from a knife or dagger, which had pene- 
trated to the heart. Such a blow could not have 
been self-inflicted—could only, indeed, have 
been dealt by the hand of a strong man, and 
must have caused instantaneous death. Pro- 
bably the deceased lady did not eyen groan, 
and that would account for no screams being 
heard. 

The next witness called was Selina Hill— 
Mrs. Charlton’s maid—who had been the 
first to discover the murder, and she testified 
to having heard voices in her mistress’s sitting- 
room a little before twelve’o’clock. . One she 
recognised as that of her mistress, the other 
.was lower and deeper-—eyidently a man’s voice 
—and she supposed it to be that of Captain 
Charlton, but she could not swear to it for 
certain. 

Asked whether she heard what was said, she 
replied in the negative. She was in the bed- 

adjoining—had come upstairs to attend 
to the fire, and did not stay more than ten 
minutes ; but—here she hesitated, and on being 
pressed to continue, added that she fancied some 
sort of a quarrel was going on, judging from 
the sound of Mrs. Charlton’s voice. 

The coroner then asked if Captain and Mrs. 





Chariton lived on good terms with each other, 








rest for half-an-hour before coming down to 
supper.. Lady Galbraith had advised her to 
do so, and when she saw her next, she was 
dead. 

The Coroner begged leave to put a question. 
Was Lady Galbraith quite sure of the time? 
Yes, quite sure. Supper was to have been 
served at twelve, and it was before that, so 
she was enabled to fix it accurately. 

Then Bertie himself stood up, and a great 
hush fell upon the assembled company, while 
everyone peered forward to get a glimpse of 
him. He was very pale and agitated; he had 
not shaved that morning, and there was a 
general haggardness about his appearance that 
formed a very great contrast to his usual 
demeanour. He looked, in fact, ten years 
older than he had looked the preceding night 

He repeated what he had told Mr. Proctor, 
namely, that he danced the laneers with his 
wife, and then left her talking to Mr. Dela 
mere, who happened to be her partner for tlie 
next dance. After that he had not seen het 
alive. , 

“With whom did you dance the next 
valse?” asked the Coroner, referring to some 
notes before him. 

“With Miss Somers—Lady 
governess,” he answered at once. 

“ And after that did you dance again?” 

o No.” 

“ And you did not remain in the ball-room ‘ 

“ \s ” : 

“Where did you go to?” 

“Upstairs to my dressing-roonr.” 

“And how long did you stay there?” 

“T cannot say—ten mmutes or a quarter of 
an hour, perhaps.” 

“Then you were there while your wife was 
in the adjoining sitting »oom!” 


Galbraith’s 
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““ No—at least, if she was there, I did not 
know of her presence.” 

As a matter of fact, Bertie had gone down- 
stairs just five minutes before Adeline came 
ap, but this he was not in a position to state. 

“ And on leaving your dressing-room, where 
did you go?” 

Bertie answered without hesitation. He 
had made up his mind that Aline must, at all 
hazards, be saved from the consequence of his 
imprudence, no matter what the risk to him- 
self might be. 

“T went out into the plantation,” he said, 
deliberately. and a slight murmur of astonish- 
ment was audible at his reply. 

“ Having changed your dress!” 

“ Having changed my dress.” 

“That was a strangé thing for you to do, 
was it not, Captain Charlton?” 

Bertie made no reply. Now he came to 
think the circumstance over, he was ready 
to confess that it was strange, but it had not 
struck him in that light before. 

“Why, may I ask,” continued the Coroner, 
“did you go into the plantation?” 

“ Because I wanted a walk—I was tired of 
heing indoors, I suppose,” Bertie answered, 
but even to himself the excuse sounded weak. 

“H’m!” muttered the Coroner, with a look 
of incredulity. “Do you recognise these 
garments?” added, as one of we police- 
men produced the Toreador costume Charlton 
had worn the night before. 

Yes—at least,” hesitating as he saw the 
condition of the clothes, “my costume was a 
ES nye one, but it was new, and not soiled 
like those things are,” for the garments were 
crampled and dingy, and—what was that 
dark red stain upon them. Surely, it was 
blood ! 

“Do you mean to deny that these are 
yours?” said the Coroner, sternly. 

“I do not deny it. I say they are like 
mine, but I cannot understand how they got 
in that condition.” 

After this it was intimated that the officer's 
examination was over, and he sat down; but 
as he leoked round the robm it struck him 
that a subtle change had come over ‘the 
familiar faces about bim—they were turned 
away, or they dooked at him coldly and 
sternly. There was very little sympathy 
visible am them. 

Op d by some vague dread—some name- 
less fear that he could not put into words—due 
sat still, while the hall-porter was examined. 

This man’s evidence was short and to the 
point. He had been sitting near the front door 
during the whole of the evening, and he was 
prepared to swear that no one—neitiher Captain 
Charlton nor anyone else—left the Castle by 
the principal entrance between the hours of 
eleven one. If they went out, they must 
have gone by another way. 

Then came a policeman named Dyke, who 
said he had been called to the. Castle that 
morning at two a.m.—that was after the mur- 
der had been committed. Captain Charlton had 
remained in his dressing+00m during most of 
the night, but on his departure he (Dyke) had 
searched it, and had discovered the Toreador 
dress pushed behind a large wardrobe that the 
xoom contained. It was all crushed and 
crumpled up, and there were stains of blood 
upon at. 

After this the Coroner proceeded to sum up, 
and, as Bertie heard him, an idea of the awful 
troth burst upon him, olmost overwhelming 
him with its borror. 

He pointed out that the last words uttered 
by the deceased lady had been her declaration 
that she intended to find her husband and get 
jim tto take her upstairs to her sitting-room, 
where she purposed resting for awhile. Noone 
had noticed her going upstairs, but her maid 
testified to having heard her in conversation 
with a gentleman, whom she imagined to be 
Captain Chariton. And, indeed, her idea was 
quite natural, for who would he likely to ac- 
company her to her private sitting-room except 
her own hushand? 

Japtain Charlton, however, denied that he 
had seen her after she left the ball-room, 











although he confessed that he was in his 
dressing-room at between —— _ eleven 
and a quarter to twelve—about time the 
lady went upstairs. : 

“Gentlemen,” said the Coroner, “it is not 
my duty to prejudice you either for or against 

in Chariton, but it is my duty to remind 
ou that, for no ostensible reason, he changed 
is masquerading attire for one which would 
more entirely disguise him, and then went out 
into the plantation—to say the least, a strange 
thing to do, when the ground was covered with 
snow, and the thermometer at zero! Kvi- 
dently, too, he made his exit by some side 
door, for you have heard the hall porter swear 
that be did net pass through > principal 
entrance. Of the hiding of the Toreador dress 
he says nothing, neither dees he ettempt an 
explanation of the blood stains found upon it. 
You will also remember that, acoording to 
Lady Galbraith’s evidence, Captain Charlton 
had a wound on his hand, which was drip- 
ping with blood when he entered the Castle, 
after the murder, and he offers no explanation. 
I will also recall to your mind what the ap be 
maid, Selina Hill, said with regard to the re 
tions existing between the dead lady and her 
husband, and leave you to form your own con- 
clusion in the matter.” 

After a few more remarks, all of the same 
tenor, the jury retired to consider their verdict, 
and in the interval a dead silence reigned in 
the library. Everyone seemed afraid to epeak 
—seomed afraid to look at his neighbour, and 
not a single remark was addr to Bertie 
himself, who remained with his arms -folded 
over his chest, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground, apparently lost in deep thought. 

When the jury returned, a thrill.of excite- 
ment was felt by everyone. They had taken 
such a short time to consult, that it was clear 
they must be unanimous in their’ opinion. And 
this was, indeed, the case, for their verdict 
was :— 

“We find that the deceased, Adeline 
Augusta Chariton, died from the effects of 
a blow produced by a knife or dagger, and 
that, in our opinion, the blow was struck by 
her husband, Herbert Charlton, Captain in 
the —th regiment, against whom we return a 
verdict of wilful murder!” 

And as they ceased speaking a detective 
in plain clothes, who had been present during 
the whole of the proceedings, stepped forward 
and laid his hand heavily on Chariton’s 
shoulder. 


“J arrest you, in the King’s name!” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Poor Bertie! His position was, indeed, a 
terrible one, and the charge against him so 
serious, that when brought up before the 
magistrates they at once refused to take bail 
for his reappearance, and he was accordingly 
lodged in the og gaol, there to ponder 
undisturbed on the chances of escape. 

That. the evidence against him was of a very 
serious nature he himself could see, and 
another thing also made itself clear—namely, 
that most of hie so-called friends throught him 
guilty. He could now see the gist of Mr. Proc. 
tor’s questions on the night of the murder, and 
Sydney Borlase’s innuendoes, which, at the 
time, had not struck him as meaning anything 

rticular> -A few people remained true to 

im, and asserted their belief in his innocence 
—the Countess and Ronald Galbraith amongst 
the number, 

~“T have known him from boyhood — we 
were at Eton together,” said the latter, when 
speaking with Mr. Proctor regarding the 
murder, “and I am quite certain that he is 
incapable of such a crime as murder. He may 
have been alittle wili—run throngh his money, 
and all that sort of thing—but be is the most 
honourable fellow in the world, and the kindest- 
hearted.” 


“That may be,” returned the barrister, 
doubtfully, “and for all that, he may, in a 
moment of passion, have been carried out of 
himself, and strack the fatal blow. My ex- 





— 
es 


— has been longer than yours, andj | 
now human nabure better than you do.” 

ae don’t understand Bertie Charlton as 
well.” 

Mr. Proctor nodded sagely, and looked yn. 
convinced. 

“Time will prove, but meanwhile things 
look very black against him, as you yourself 
must see. In crimes of this description on 
has to look for a motive, and here we have the 
fact that the husband did not care for the 
wife; that the wife was constantly nagging 
and tormenting him, and that her death wou] 
put him in possession of a considerable sum 
of money—for, as Mrs. Charlton has not made 
a will, rsonal rity, which amounts 
to a good deal, will.all go to her husband 
while the landed estates—also worth a good 
deal—go to her cousin, Sydney Borlase, who js 
her hoir-at-law. 

“That husband and wife did not agree is 
beyond dispute. Then, again, we have Bertic's 
mysterious disappearance from the ball-room, 
his change of attire, and the fact. of his hiding 
his Toreador dress because of the stains of 
blood that would have betrayed so much. His 
manner, too, when we met him in the shrub. 
bery, was very strange, and that cut on his 
hand—he says it was a scratch, but it may 
have been a wound from the knife. No, I an 
of opinion that Captain Charlton will be found 
guilty.” 

“ And condemned to death?” 

“Certainly! There can be no other 
sentence when the verdict is one of wilful 
murder!” 

Ronald groaned aloud. His own troubles— 
the loss of Cecile—were forgotten in the awful 
calamity that hadbefalien hfs friend. 

“Proctor!” he exclaimed, laying his hand 
on the barrister’s arm, “you must defend him, 
whether you believe him guilty or not. Weall 
know your skill in these criminal cases, and if 
any man can get him off, that man is your 
self!” 

Mr. Proctor looked doubtful. Evidently the 
task imposed on him was very l‘ttle to lis 
taste, and he would have evaded it if possible 

But Ronald would take-no denial. His faith 
in the barrister’s talent was great, and he in- 
sisted _on-its being employed on his friend's 
behalf. 

“ All right,” said Proctor, at last. “TI sup- 
pose [I must undertake it, and I will do ny 
best, but do not be sanguine of success. | 
doubt if the cleverest man at the bar could get 
Bertie Charlton acquitted. However, I'll do 
my best, and, first of-all, I must have an inter- 
view with Charlton. »A great deal will depend 
upon the finding of the weapon with which the 
poor woman was murdered.” 

“Perhaps it never will be found,” observed 
Ronald, but at this the barrister shook his 
head. 

“T don’t agree witlt you. No one who has 
not tried it knows the difficulty of getting rd 
of any article, however trifling. Of course, if 
a thing can be burnt, there is an end of it, but 
you can’t thus dispose of a knife or dagger; 
and I have few doubts that the weapon is still 
in existence, although it may be difficult to get 
at it. If I were a detective on the other side, 
and acquainted with the circumstances of the 

ase, I should say Captain Charlton’s visil to 
the plantation was for the purpose of burying 
it there.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“No doubt,” continued the barrister, impr 
turbably, “the idea will not strike those dua 
derheads; but as soon as the snow goes! 
shall, myself, institute a minute search in the 
plantation. At present it is impossible. 

For the snow still lay heavily on the ore 
and showed no signs of melting, even after the 
New Year had come in. 

It was a very ead New Year's Day at Gal. 
braith Castle. All the guests had deparite 
save Mr. Proctor, and the Countess would 
have gone too, but for some instinct of loyalty 


towards Bertie, which made her fancy it would — 
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look like desertion if she went away while his 


“fate was so undecided. 


“J could not have believed such trouble 
could come upon us all,” she observed to her 
brother-in-law. “Tt is true it never rains but 
it pours, and there is nothing but sorrow, 
whichever way I turn:- That poor little Miss 
Somers is so ill that her life is despaired of. 

“Indeed!” Ronald said, sympathetically. 
“[ am very sorry for her. She seemed a sweet 
st] in ” 
ae vad been delirious ever since the day 
after the marder”—the Countess’s voice in- 
stinctively sank—‘‘and she is constantly call- 
ing out for ‘Bertie, Bertie.’ I am afraid the 
poor child was in love with him. I sometimes 
wonder whether she could throw any light on 
the events of that awful night.” 

“What do you meanf” asked Ronald, 
startled, and the Countess nervously drew 

ack. 

. “Oh, nothing! It was only a fancy of mine. 
I don’t in the least suppose there is anything 
in it.” 

” Neither did Ronald at the time, but it re- 
curred to him afterwards very “wag @ 

In the meantime fresh evidence had becn 
gathered. ag 

One of the servants, whom timidity had kept 
back at the inquest, now came forward, a. 
said that she had seen a lady and gentie.nan 
go into Mrs. Charlton’s sitting-room at ¢t-out 
a quarter to twelve on the night of the murder. 

The servant was a kitchen-maid, named 
Susan Mills, and she had no business upstairs 
at all. It was partly this reason that had kept 
her silent at the inquest; for thinking there 
was no danger of anyone Observing her, she 
had determined to take the opportunity of see- 
ing the upper part of the Castle, and the splen- 
did dresses of the lady visitors, which the 
other servants had described to her. 

This girl’s evidence was of the greatest ih- 
portance, for she was singularly clear with 
regard to facts. It that directly she 
had observed the lady: aes gentleman comi 
upstairs she had hidden behind a statue, an¢ 
she declared that, juet as she did so, she heard 
the great clock of the stables chiming out the 
three-quarters, and this enabled her to fix the 
time. Fearing detection if she came out, and 
thinking that the lady and gentleman would 
probably soon go downstairs again, she te- 
mained ‘behind the statue, and while there she 
heard a sound from inside the sitting-room that 
seemed like a deep Goss. It was not repeated, 
but some minutes later, the door opened and 
the gentleman came out—alone, 

As he came out the stable clock struck 
twelve! 

So far the girl was quite itive, and she 
added that she was still behind the statue when, 
five minutes afterwards, Mrs. Oharlton’s maid 
entered the room, and found her mistress dead. 

Thus the-time that the fatal blow must have 
been struck was fixed beyond a doubt as having 
been between a quarter to twelve and twelve 
o'clock, and this was a very great help to those 
striving to elucidate the mystery of Adeline 
Charlton’s death, 

When it came to questioning the girl Mills 
regarding the appearance of the gentleman 
who had accompanied the m woman, 


all she could say was that he was tall, and. 
On 


wore @ black mask and a black dress. 
hen nie she por oe and here her 
evidence did not ith the theory 
Bt Sper ii agp 
“If,” said Mr. Procter, speaking to Gal- 
braith on the subject, “ if Chariton wore. his 
black domino when he struck the blow, how 
is it tha appt v dress is stained with 
parm is is inly a point in your friend’s 
Daring his interview with Bertie in the 
€ told the officer what Susan Mills 
said. Bertie listened with the apathy that had 
fallen upon him since his apprehension, and 
did uct seem to lay much atress on the kitchen- 
Waid's testimony. 





“T don’t see that it toes me cither good or | “There is something behind—some inner 


harm,” he observed, indifferently. 
changed my Toreador dress ‘before a quarter 


to twelve, and wore a mask and black domino ; of the interview. 


similar to those the girl describes.” 

“Then how did the Spanish dress get 
stained?” shrewdly asked the barrister, on 
the alert for any. admission into which his 
client might be betrayed ; for, to tell the truth, 
he would have been very glad to satisfy him- 
self whether Charlton was really innocent or 


guilty. His own opinion leaned to the Jaiter | 
y 


pothesis. 

“ How can I tell?” Bertie demanded. “ Th 
same hand that killed my wife threw sus 
genes on me by dabbling my clothes in blood, 

su e.”? 

“Well, then,” said Mr, Proctor, laying down 
his forefinger emphatically, “ the case now lies 
in a notshell. It-is quite impossible to dispute 
the girl Mills’s evidence, and she swears that 
she heard what must have been’ your wife's 
dying groan between the three-quart#" and the 
hour. If you can prove that at that time you 
were SO re else an alibi is made cut, and 
you are a free man.” 

The change in the officer’s face did not es- 
cape Mr. Proctor’s practised eye. The quarter 
of an hour alluded to Bértie knew he had 
spent in Aline’s room in the Tower, but he 
could not say this. 

“If my freedom depends on that I am 
doomed,” he returned, gloomily. 

“But do you not know where you were at 
that time?’ 

“Yes-+-I know.” 

“But you won't tell me 

“No,” Bertie answered, steadily, “I will 
neither tell you nor anyone else.” 

The barrister got up in some excitement, 
and paced the narrow limits of the cell. 

“Tm sure I don't know what you expect 
me or anyone else to do for you if you per 
severe in this obstinacy,” he muttered, an- 
grily. “Here am I doing my best to get you 
off, and you not only decline to help me, but 
actually Deon obstacles in my way!” 

“Tam very sorry,” 
his pale face flushing. 
native but silence.” 

lawyer stood still and looked at him 
attentively out of his keen grey eyes. 

“I suppose you are aware that that is 
equivalent to a confession of guilt?” 

“It is not,” Charlton exclaimed, with quiet 
eniphasis. “I give you my word of honour— 
I swear you the most solemn oath—that I am 
“4 a of my wife’s death as you your- 
self ! 


9% 


the young man said, 
“But I have no alter- 


ignorant of her murderer?” 
queried Mr. tor, impressed, despite his 
cynicism, by the prisoner's manner. 

“And as ignorant of her murderer,” re- 
peated Bertie, in the same quietly assured 


“You have no suspicions?” 

Bertie hesitated a moment. Several times 
a wild idea flashed across his mind with, re- 
gard to crime, but he had dismissed it 
as unworthy. 

“No,” he returned. “Until to-day I fan- 
cied the murderer must have come in search 
of jewels, and have been interrupted by my 
wife 


“That has struck me, too,” said Mr. Proc- 
tor. “It is quite possible that the news of 
the ball had spread all over the country, and 
offered itself as a tempting opportunity to the 
professional burglar, who, in a mask and 
domino, would run smal! risk of detection. 
But that theory is upset by the fact of Mrs. 
Chariton taking the man into her sitting- 
Foom ; my opinion now is that it is in the 
circle of the Castle itself that we must look 
for the assassin.” 

Bertie acquiesced, but threw out no sugges- 
tions; and Mr. Proctor went away, convinced 
of his innocence (for the way in which he had 
declared it had satisfied the barrister that he 
spoke the truth), but ively incensed at. his 
ps: ac a to be perfectly candid with his legal! 

viser. 


“I had | mystery that I must clear up!” he said, when 


giving Lady Galbraith and 


ynald an account 
“No doubt he has some 


| powerful reason’ for keeping silence, and ten 


| sively, 


to one @ woman is at the bottom of it. Yes. 
It is a case of ‘ Cherchez la femme’! ” 

The Countess started and exchanged a quick 
glance with her brother-in-law, which the bar 
rister perceived. 

“Well, Lady Galbraith, what is it?” 

“ Nothing,” the Countess answered, eva- 
“ An idea struck me—that is all.” 

“Will you not communicate it to me?’ 

“Tt won't help you, I am afraid.” 

“ Permit me to be the best judge of that.” 

“Well,” answered the Countess, thus 
pressed. “I noticed on the night of the ball 
that my governess, Miss Somers, disappeared 
from the room at about the same time as 
Captain Charlton, and did not come in again 
afterwards, The next morning she was de- 
lirious. Of course, it may be merely an acc 
dental coincidence, but the two knew each 


| other some time ago, and 1 fancy Mrs. Charl- 
| ton was a hittle jealous of the governess.” 


‘Sydney Borlase hed left the 





“I must see this girl—at once!” aimed 

Mr. Proctor, impulsively, but Lady ‘Galbrai A 
shook her head. . 
Impossible, Mr. Proctor. She is still very 
ill—so ill that no one is allowed t go nea 
her save the nurse and doctor, and her life 
——. on the merest thread of hope.” 

“ Tiresome girl!” said the barrister, with 
an egotism of which he was quite unconscious 
“ Directly she gets better, let. me know.” 

Mbe question that Bertie bimself had been 
longing to ask was if Aline was still at the 
Castle, but he had refrained lest, by so doing, 
he betrayed his interest in the young girl. 
However, the day after his interview with 
Mr. Proctor, Lady Galbraith herself wrote 
to him, and in her letter she mentioned the 
fact of the governess’s illness. Bertie groaned 
as he read mt. 

“T thmk I am deomed to bring misfortune 
upon her!” he muttéred, but at the same 
tame his resolve was confirmed to go to an. 
ignominious death rather than sully her name 
by letting it be dragged through the Law 
Courts, and defamed by the newspapers. 

Of proving his own mnocence he had little 
hope. Circumstances were so fearfully against 
him ‘that it seemed impossible to overcome 
them, especially as in the one important point 


-his tongue was tied. 


ed 
What a wasted life his bad been all through ! 
he thought, bitterly. If the time were only 


given him, he would redeem the past by a very . 


different: future. 
But that could hardly be—the future, as he 
saw it, was too terrib‘e to be dwelt upon. 


CHAPTER X. 
after the magistrates’ inquiry 
astle for London, 
when he went to his old rooms in Jermyn 
Street. He was a rich man now—heir to « 
large estate, which would bring him in not less 
than three thousand a-year ; and the duns who 
had persecuted him so unmercifully a little 
while ago were obsequious enough now that 
they knew their money was safe. 

Sydney Borlase fet freer and more inde- 
pendent than he bad been for years, and if 
remorse ever came upon him he drove it back 
with fierce determination, and refused to let 
it make him its prey. It is true he could not 
go out into society much, so soon after his 
cousin’s death, and while Bertie Charlton's 
fate trembled in the balance, but he managed 
to amuse himself in a quiet. way, and he also 
contrived an interview with Lady Cecile 
Craven—who saw him because she was anxious 
to hear the latest news about Bertie. 

Borlase found ber much ch , even in 
this short time. She looked pale and worn, 
amd there were dark circles under ber eyes, 
that used not to be there. ' 

She listened very eagerly while Sydney told 
her full particulars of the murder, and after- 
wards ¢ her opinion very decidedly 
in favour of Bertic’s innocence. 


Directly 
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“T am afraid you are wrong,” Borlase said, 
slightly shrugging his shoulders, I do wot 
see how one cain doubt bis guilt. ee a 

Cecile, however, refused to accept this view ; 
and so, with his usual tact, Borlase changed 
the subject for one more interesting to him. 
Ho told Cecile how dearly he loved her, and 
implored her to’ give him some prospect of 
eventually gaining her affection. * : 

“JT dare not app you before,” he said, 
“for 1 was too poor to hope to obtain your 
parents’ consent, But it is different now. 1 
am a comparatively rich man, and I love you 
more than ever—” cin t 

What tre would have added it is impossible 
to say, for Cecile interrupted him indignantly 
enough. What did it matter to her whether 
~ was rich or poor? she asked. If she ever 
toed a man she would marry him without 

iking of bis cent-roll. But she had no 
vention of marrying—in fact, she had made 
up her mind to be — all her life, and so 
she unequivocally declined the honour Mr. 
Borlase had offered her. ; 

As she said this she trembled alittle, for 
Sydney fixed upon her those dark, penetrating 
eyes of his, and their evil gaze disturbed her, 
with the’ queer fascination which they always 
exercised over her. 

“You have not forgotten Ronald Galbraith 
vet—the man who deceived you so cruelly?” 





he said, with his slow, sardonic smile. “ You} ** 
her arm. 


love him still” 

“Yes,” she answered boldly, “TI love him 
till, and although I shall probably never see 
him again, I shall go on loving him as long as 
I live.” 

And saying this she hurried from the room, 
for it seemed to ber that if she remained with 
him any longer Sydney might, by the mere 
force of his evil will, a her imbo con- 
senting to anything he liked to urge. 

Borlase went away disappointed, but he 
aid not despair of success. He told himself 
he had been too eager—he ought to have waited 
at least for three months, and by that time 
Cecile would have got over her fancy for 
Ronald. 

“Never mind,” he muttered, consolingly. 
“Tater on I will try again, and I have small 
doubos that I shall succeed, A strong will 
can do a good deal, especially when it is not 
held back by that foolish thing which people 
call conscience,” 

e had arran to go down to Galbraith 
Castle on the. day before the one fixed for 
Charlton's trial at the Assizes, so as. to be 
present during the progress of the trial, and on 
that same afternoon the poor Countess 
was sitting alone in her boudoir, wondering 
what this time to-morrow would bring forth. 
She was very sincerely attached to Bertie, 
and the thought of his probable fate filled her 
with something skin to despair, for; as far 
as she eould see, his conviction was a cer- 
tainty. It was about four o’clock, and the 
winter -evening was beginning to close in. 
Outside it was grey and dreary enough, but 
the boudoir was bright with firelight, which 
jeapt and danced in fantastic shodows on the 
walls and ceiling. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Ronald Gal- 
braith came in, At the sight of his face Lady 
Galbraith started up, for it was even more ex- 
pressive of misery than it had been before. 

“Ronald, what is it? Some fresh trouble, 
I am sure.” 

“Tam afraid so, Claribel,” he answered, 
seating himself opposite, with a deep sigh. 
“And the trouble will fall heavier on you 
than anyone else. My dear sister ”—he spoke 
with unusual affection—“ nothing but the 
Sternest necessity would justify me in dis- 
closing to you what it is now my duty to tell, 
but when a human life is at stake everythin 
else must give way. I am sure you agree wit 
me.” 

“Then it is something to do with Bertie 
that you are going to tell me?” 

“Yes, it has to do with him, but before I 
come to his part of the story I shall have to 
go back a long way. Do you remember telling 








me that you were sure the Tower contained 
some secret of mine?” jee 

“Yes,” returned the Countess, growing tot 
and wondering what this. had to do with the 
matter. 

** Well, you were right, and what that secret 
is you will now hear. In the top rooms of the 
Tower, for the last seven years, a woman has 
been confined.” 

“7 suspected it,” murmured Lady Gal- 
braith, not looking at him. 

“Her name was originally Margaretta 
Visconti, and she was an actress—by birth an 
Italian. Her mother, however, was American, 
and she herself spent a good many years of 
her life in America. When he was very young 
—nineteen or tiwenty—my brother Marma- 
duke met her, and fell in love with her——” 

“ Marmaduke—my husband!” repeated the 
Countess, in accents of astonishment. 

“Yes, but he was not am earl then, for my 
uncle was alive, and had a son, who it was con- 
fidently expected would succeed to the title. 
Well, to go on/with my story. Marmaduke 
was so’ desperately in love with this woman, 
who was some years older than himself, that he 
determined to marry her direct'y he came of 
age, and he did so.’ ; 

The Countess started up, her face as white as 
the big arum lily beside her; but Ronald, with 
gentle force, pushed her back on her chair, and 
knelt at her side, keeping his hand still upon 


“My poor Claribel, listen to the end before 
you say anything or before you judge my dead 
brother. Believe me, he paid most dearly for 
his folly! He and this woman were secretly 
married at a registrar’s office in London, and 
directly afterwards they went abroad together, 
where they stayed until all his money was gone, 
and he was altogether penniless. 

“Then his wife ran away and left him, and 
shortly afterwards he an account of her 
death in the newspapers: She had been a 
pessenger in a train to which an accident hap- 
em eytey beaplbe cade « in the list of 

illéd. As a matter of fact, beyond natural 
feeli of humanity at her sad end, Marma- 
duk did not grieve for her. By this time his 
short love dream-had been rudely dispelled, 
and he saw her in her true colours—a hard, 
unprincipled woman, who cared for aye | 
but money and the luxury it brought, a 
who had married him simply because she knéw 
he had a fortune, which was entirely at his 
own disposal. : 

“When that was gone she no longer cired 
to remain with him, and, as I said before, she 
deserted him. Well, time went on, and Mar- 
maduke returned to England, where no one 
knew of his ill-fated marriage except myself ; 
and as no good could come of announcing it, ‘he 
resolved to keep it secret. Then he saw you, 
and knew what: love really was, and in due time 
you were married, with—as it seemed—every 
prospect of happiness, although he was then a 
poor man, and ed no expectations in particular 
to look forward to. Twelve months after your 
marriage, as you know, our poor cousin—the 
heir to the earldom—died, and his father was 
so grieved by his loss that in less than a year 
he Folowed im to the grave, and Ma ° 
himself inherited the title and estates. Then 
your children were born, and you and the 
went away to your father’s house in the 
of France, while your husband stayed here at 
the Castle. 

“During your absence a very terrible thi 
happened, anasmuch as Marmaduke receiv 
a letter from a London doctor, telling him that 
a patient of his, who called herself Margaretta 
G ith, and was now insane, was always 
calling out for him, and declared herself to be 
his wife. Marmaduke, in a state of mind which 
I leave you to guess,- hurried to London, and 
there saw that the woman in question was 
really the Margaretta Visconti whom he had 
married! He afterwards ascertained that she 
had been in the railway accident of which he 
had heard, but had not been seriously injured, 
although a blow tha't she received on her head 
parte her memory, and afterwards resulted in 
insanity. 

















“ Of course the-question now arose as to what 
he should do, and, as you will readily under. 
stand; he was driven half distracted. Finally, 
he decided to keep his first wife’s existence 
secret, and in thus deciding I cannot help 
thinking he was wrong. However, the position 
was indeed most terrible and every allowance 
is to be made for him. If he ‘Aatlaned his 
first martiage it meant disgrace for you and 
his children ; whereas, by keeping it secret hye 
did not wrong Margaretta, who was uncon. 
scious of what was going on around her, anj 
was even ignorant that’ Marmaduke had suc 
ceeded to the earldom. 

“ Her state of mind was peculiar, inasmuch 
as she had lucid intervals, during which her 
faculties were as keen as yours or mine; and 
for this reason Marmaduke decided not to send 
her to an asylum for fear of what she might 
disclose, but—at all events for the preseat— 
to bring her to the Castle, and let her remain 
in the Tower, which had the reputation of being 
haunted, and was avoided by the servants ani 
others on that account. He was the more en 
couraged to do this because you disliked the 
Castle, and had declared your intention of no 
visiting it more frequently than you wer 
obliged ; and so here the poor woman was 

ht, and no one knew of her presence save 
Doctor Copeland, who attended her, and my 
brother’s old nurse, Joan Thwaites, who waited 
on het—and- both of these were sworn to 
secrecy. 

“As it happened, the plan succeeded very 
well. Margaretta made herself happy enough 
in her new home, took an interest in the birds 
and flowers that were ided for her, and 
was not dissatisfied, ee as she had what 
she liked to eat and dri Joan Thwaites 
proved an excellent guardian, and no one sus- 
pected the truth. 


“Then poor Marmaduke was taken ill, and 


féeling he should not recover, he revealed to ms 
what I have told. you, and made me swear to 
keep it secret—if possible, for ever. At his 
death the awful responsibility devolved upon 
me, and how it has weighed me down, you, 
Claribel, know without my telling you. It 
was an ever-recurring fear—a burden almost 

ater than I could bear. It took my youth 
- m me, and made me. feel old © my 
ime e 


“T felt that I must reside at the Castle, and 
Marmaduke had provided for that by leaving 
it clearly stated in his- will-that the Tower was 
to be given up to me until his son came of 
age, so I had had a retort. taken up to the top- 
most room of the Tower, and decided to carry 
on my chemical studies there, and attend to 
Margaretta at the same time. My task has 
been rendered easier by’ the fact of your never 
visiting thé Castle ; and of late I hawe noticed 


_® great difference in my prisoner. She has 


been quieter, and her lucid intervals have been 
much more frequent. As a matter of fact, ber 
insanity has now taken the form of melancholia, 
and in most things she is as sane as you or I. 
Under these circumstances I have hardly been 
able to reconcile it te my conscience to keep 
her incarcerated, and have lately been debating 
whether I could not send her abroad with Joan 
Thwaites, but the risk has deterred me. 

“ Not only had I my oath to consider, but do 
you see what would happen if, by any chauce, 

argaretta made known her marriage?” 

The Countess shook ‘her head, She was 
holding her hands before her face so as to 
hide its pallor; and, in effect. surprise and 
nerve had rendered her actually incapable of 
speech. 

Ronald's voice fell into a whisper. 

“Your marriages with Marmaduke would 
be declared illegal, Your son could not inherit, 
and I should be forced to assume the title 
tof Earl of Galbraith.” % 

CHAPTER XI. 
A little half ‘stifled ba broke from the 
In ‘her agitation, sh? 


peer, woman’s lips. 
ad hardly réalised the truth before Ronald 
put it in plain words before her; but even ia 
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that awfal moment she was. conscious. of the 
noble devotion and unselfishness of her brother- 
in-law, who had indeed sacrificed every hope in 
life on her behalf. MSs 5 

“My quarrel with ; Cecile was on this 
account,” he went on, feeling that now he had 
gone so far it was best that she should know 
everything. “By some means Sydney Borlase 
had got®hold of a former valet of mine, who 
told a something of pres veg but he put 
me in my brother’s place, an 
a search at Somerset House he found the reco: 
of the marriage that had taken place: You 
will remember that Marmaduke’s first name 
was ‘Ronald,’ but he was never payer it. 
‘Ronald’ had been our father’s name, our 
mother insisted on both of us bearing it ; hence, 
when Cecile saw the certificate, she very natu- 
rally supposed it was I who had been married, 
and I dared not undeceive her!” : 

“And you sacrificed this hope too?” cried 
Lady Galbraith, sobbing. “Oh, Ronald, you 
are indeed noble, and J have been suspecting 
you of a very different secret !” 

He pressed her hand affectionately. 

“We will not speak of your suspicions, 
Claribel. I must go on with my history, for I 
have a most important question to put to you 
presently. 

“As I said before, for the last few weeks 
Margaretta has quite recovered her reason, and 
I have satisfied curiosity so far-as to tell 
her that Marmaduke was dead, and I, as his 
brother, had taken upon myself the task «of 
looking after her. I also told her that I was 

rmitted by Lord Galbraith to reside in the 

ower; but that if her agers was suspected, 
this permission would be taken from me, and 
she is, of course, unaware that Marmaduke | 
ever succeeded, to the title. She fancies she is 
entirely dependent on my generosity, and there- 
fore has no desire to displease me. 

“T have just found out that she has lately 
taken to wandering about at night, so I set my- 
self to discover how she got out of her room— 
for I-need not say that we always took care to 
securely fasten the door—and I find there is a 
secret staircase leading from the room in the 
Tower to the one now occupied by Miss Somers, 
and of this staircase Margaretta learned the 
secret. 

“The door leading to it is concealed behind 
the tapestry, and opens with a spring, and the 
one in the Jower room is similarly constructed, 
and similarly hidden. 

“How many visits Margaretta has paid to 
Miss Somers’ apartments I cannot tell, but she- 
has not penetrated farther than the passage 
beyond ; for, as you know, there is at the end 
of it a door leading to. the Castle, and th's I 
lock every night and unlock every morning. 

“On the night of the ball I’ was forced to 
leave it unfastened because of- Miss Somers, 
and on that night Margaretta went into the 
governeéss’s room, and on that young lady’s 
entrance hid herself behind the tapestry in the 
aperture of the open door. 

“She was then witness to an interview that 
took place between Miss Somers and tain 
Charlton, and the time must have been identi- 
cal with that quarter-of-an-hour for which 


Bertie refuses to account. I myself can prove 
that, for as it happened, I went up to the 
Tower at exactly twelve o'clock, and it was 


then I discovered Margaretta’s absence and 
the existence of the secret. passage. She came 
up shortly after my entrance, but did not say 
4 word as to what she had seen, and it was 
only to-day that I Jearned the truth—and that 
through a complete accident. It seems that 
yesterday old Joan had taken ‘a newspaper to 
the Tower with her, and left it there. In it 
Margaretta read an article “on the coming 
trial, and the curious fact that if the accused 
would only say where he was between a 
quarter to twelve and twelye o'clock he 
could prove an alibi. To-day she showed 
thie article to me, dnd asked me if the 
Japtain Charlton referred to was the same’as 
she had seen in the governess’s room—for she ' 





had heard Miss Somers’ addtess*her visitor by 





that name. I said ‘ yes,’ and then she told me 
of the interview she had witnessed.” 

Ronald came to a pause. The Countess 
remained crouching down near the fire, her 
face still hidden, but her whole form trembling 
violently, The shock to her was terrible—it 
seemed as if death itself would have been pre- 
ferable to the awful disgrace that threatened 
her and her children. 

“ Claribel,” went on Galbraith, after a few 
minutes’ silence, “if Margaretta is permitted 
to give evidence she will save poor Bertie’s 
life. It is for you to say whether she shall 
or not!” 

All honour to the Countess that, in this 
supreme moment, no thought of herself—no 
thought of loss of fame, fortune, and even 
name—had power to blind her to justice! 

“She shall give evidence!” she exclaimed, 
without hesitation. “Whatever the conse- 


ces to us may be, Bertie’s life must be | 


saved ! 
Ronald bent down and kissed her hand, but 


ing. 
Half-an-hour later the inmate of the 
Tower was brought to Lady Galbraith’s 
boudoir, and Claribel saw, for the first time, 
the woman whose name and title she herself 
had borne for so many years. 


The first wife of the late Earl was a tall, | 


dark, thin weman, with restless eyes, and the 
remains of great beauty. Her age was some 
where about forty, but she looked clder—an 
effect partly due to the melancholia from which 


she now suffered, and partly to the life she | 


had led in her earlier years. 

Claribel was deeply agitated when she came 
in. Her emotion would not let her speak, 
and she could ay 
seated, while she herself turned round to the 
window, and pretended to look out in order to 
gain time for calming herself. 


It had been decided not to let the unfor- | 


tunate woman know who her hostess was, 
but simply to get her to repeat all she knew 
concerning Bertie, and afterwards to think 
over the position and the best way of mak- 
ing it public—for if Margaretta appeared in a 
Court of Justice as witness it would certainly 
be necessary to say who she really was, and 
the whale ‘bhibory of the Earl's first, marriage 
must come out. 

Before the Countess (as we must still call 
her) turned from the window an interruption 
came in the form of a knock at the door, 
followed by the immediate entrance of ee 

rlasé—who had just arrived at the le, 
and su himself to be on too intimate 
terms with the Galbraiths to require a formal 
announcement. 

As he stood on the threshold the words of 

ing that he would have uttered died on 
is tongue. His face turned livid—even his 
lips were white, and the cause of this agita- 
tion was none other than the sight of Mar- 
garetta, seated near the fire facing him, She, 
on her part, seemed little less moved. She 
sprang to her feet, looked at him for a moment 
with dilated eyes, and swept her hand across 
her brow with the half-puzzled expression of 
one who tries to catch a fleeting memory. 
Then she took a step forward, and a loud ery 
broke from her. 

“Sydney—Sydney, it is you—really you— 
after so many years!” she exclaimed, inco- 
herenily ; then she sat down again, and began 
to sob, while Ronald and Claribel stared in 
astonishment from her to Borlase. 

“Who is this woman—what brings her 
here?” demanded the latter fiercely of Ronald, 
but it was Margaretta herself who answered 
the question, 

“I am your wife, as you know very well,” 
she said, her tone undergoing a strange olte- 
ration as she spoke. She. looked defiantly at 
Ronald, as if she feared he would reproach 
her. “We were married years ago—many 
years ago, before I even saw Marmaduke,” she 
added. ‘‘ Do you remember, it was in a-church, 
Sydney—the only time in my life I have ever 
been in a church! It is a Jong while ago, but 
it seems like yesterday.” 





| 
| 


| 


sign to her visitor to be | 





An excited look came into Galbraith’s eyes 
The Countess could not understand the svene, 
but. on her brother-in-law a light was break 
ing, and bringing with it a flood of hope which 
promised an end to their present distress. 

“You hear what this lady says, Borlase,” 
he said, sternly. “Do you deny it?” 

“Deny it!” echoed Margaretta, shrilly, 
before Sydney had time to speak. ‘‘ He dare 
not deny it, for you have only to go to New, 
York to find the church where the marriage 
took place, and the clergyman whe married us 
—unless,” she added, vaguely, “he is dead. 16 
is true,” laughing a hard, mirthless laugh that 
made the Countess shudder inve!untarily, ‘‘ we 
separated afterwards by mutual consent, and 
decided never to trouble each other again ; but 
we are man and wife for all that, and I wiil go 
back to him now. I am tired of bemg shut up 
all day and all night,” she continued, in a 
complaining tone, with a ghance at Ronald. 
“T have been thinking I should like to go back 
into the world again, and see people, and danve 
and sing as I used to in the old days when L 
was Margaretta Visconti. Ah!” she said, a 
cunning smile playing over her lips, “it waa 
as Margaretta Visconti | was married to Mar 
maduke Galbraith, but 1 was married to you, 
Sydney Borlase, under my own name. All was 
fair and above board then, and I gave you no 
chance of saying the marriage was not legal!” 

“Curse you!” muttered Borlase, too 
utterly taken aback by this most unexpected 
meeting even to attempt a denial of her 
accusation. 

“Then,” exclaimed Ronald, his voice rising 
nigh with triumphant excitement, “ your mur 
riage with my brother wos invalid, seeing that 
at the time it was contracted you bad a hus 
band living!” 

This was a fact, and, for the enligthenn nt 
of the reader, it will be ws well to explain that 
Borlase and Margaretta bad. first met in New 
York, where the latter was at that time a 
favourite burlesque actress, with whom Sydney 
—just fresh from college and travelling for 
pleasure—had fallen in love. 

After their marriage they soon grew tired 
of each other, and decided that it would be for 
their mutual advantage to part, and not trouble 
each other again. 

Borlase remained in America some years 
longer, while Margaretta came to. Eng-and, 
where she met Marmaduke Galbraith, with 
whom, for the sake of his money, she went 
through the form of marriage-~ ying, of 
course, that the ceremony was illegal. That, 
however, did not concern her, for she had no 
intention of staying with him any longer 
than his money lasted, and, as we know, sho 
su uently left him. 

Borlase, not hearing of her for so many 
years, naturally concluded she must be dead, 
consequently the sight of her im the flesh was 
as much a rise as it was a shock to him, 
and for once his self-possession failed him, 


CHAPTER XII. 

This afternoon was an eventful one for the 
Countess and her friends, for almost before the 
last words were out of Ronald’s mouth there 
entered no less a person than Mr. Proctor, 
carrying in his hand a black bag. 

His quick eye travelled over the little group, 
whose agitation was visible even to the most 
casnal observer, then his gaze became fixed on 
Sydney 

“Come down for your cousin's trial, Rave 
you?” he said, epee with all ordin 
greeting. “ Well, I hope you will be interested. 
As it happens, you are the very person I wanted 
to see. I have a few questions to to you, 
and I shall require your undivided attention. 
Have you ever seen this knife before?” and as 
he spoke he drew from the bag 2 curiously- 
engraved, sharp-pointed dagger, on whose blade 
was a dark, rusty stain. 

Borlase swerved aside as if someene had 
struck him a blow; then, recovering his self- 
possession, he answered, boldly :—- 

“Nc—I have never seen it im my 
before.” 


life 
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“That is a lie!” cried Margaretta, with” 
a disagreeable laugh. “As it happens, it is 
a, Mexican one that I myself gave you fifteen 
‘years ago. I will swear to it anywhere.” 

“Will you?’ exclaimed Mr. Proctor, 
eagerly, and rubbing his hands with delight. 
“This is unexpected good. fortune! I am 
more obliged to you than I can say, my dear 
madame. Now, Mr. Borlase, do you still 
persist in your denial?” 

“T refuse to amswer your insulting ques- 
tions, sir,” said Sydney, folding his arms and 
casting a malevolent glance at his wife. 

“Indeed! I'm afraid you won’t be able to 
persist in that determination. ~ Little birds 
that won't speak must be made to speak, as 

ou will find out in good time. Ronald Gal- 
braith,” turning to him quickly, “you are a 
magistrate, are you not?” 

“TI am,” returned Ronald, surprised — for 
he knew nothing of the barrister’s tactics and 
intentions, Mr. Proctor having maintained a 
stolid silence with regard to the case for some 
time. 

“Then I require your most undivided atten- 
tion. This knife was found in the well at the 
bottom of the plantation, and the stain upon 
rit is blood. Examine its hilt closely—what do 
you see?” 

Ronald obeyed. 

“T see a piece of lace and a shred of rose- 
coloured silk. between the blade and the hilt,” 
be answered slowly. 

From his bag Mr. Proctor-—very methodi- 
cally and deliberately—produced the bodice of 
@ dress. 

“This,” he said, “was the bodice worn by 
Mrs. Charlton on the night of the murder, 
and if you look at it you will see that when 
the blow was struck a bit of the lace and silk 
was torn out. I, myself, would not meddle 
with the knife, but I wish you-to see if the 
fragments upon it do not correspond with the 
holes torn in the bodice?” 

“Yes,” said Ronald. “There cannot be a 
doubt on the point.” 

“Then,” pursued the barrister, “I think it 
is clear that this knife is the one with which 
Mrs. Charlton was murdered, and I can prove, 
beyond di , that it was worn by Mr. 
Sydney Borlase on the night of fhe murder.” 

“Tt is untrue! You cannot prove it!” cried 
Sydney, his tone loud and arrogant, and con- 
trasting strangely with his white face. 

“You will gee,” rejoined the «barrister, 
unmoved. “On the night of the ball you were 
wearing a Mexican dress, and in your belt this 
dagger was stuck, in a sheath. One of your 
partners—Lady St. John—noticed it, and you 
pulled it out of the sheath for her to look at. 
She was here yesterday examining it, and she 
is ready to swear to its identity. Now the 
dance which you had together was the last 
valse before supper-——that. is to say, at about 
half-past elever=“and you were not seen in the 
ball-room after.” 

“That was because I threw my black cloak 
over my masquerading dress, and so was not 
recognised,” said Sydney, hastily. 

“Ah! you confess that!” exclaimed the 
barrister. “Please take note of what Mr. 
Borlase says, Galbraith. That was an unfor- 
tunate admission for you, Mr. Borlase; for 
here, in my bag, I have that black cloak of 
yours, which was found with the knife in the 
bottom of the well. 

“There cannot be any question that you 
yourself put it there on the night of ‘the 
murder, because of the stains of blood that 
were upon it. You fearéd to bern it, and you 
feared to keep it in your possession; but you 
were a fool, Mr. Borlase—a fool, I repeat— 
for any baby would know that the well would 
be one of the first places examined; and it so 
ee aoe porn: gpcreags tow it was cleaned 
out, so ti when you threw r 10 
bundle in there was fos water ia it! ers 

“I think now we shall be able to procure 

r Chariton’s release, especially Parad 

albraith tells me he has a witness who swears 


he wag in a room in the Tower from a quarter 
to twelve to twelve o'clock!” 

Mr. Proctor rubbed his hands triumphantly. 
Lady Ga‘braith was too agitated by all that had 
taken place to utter a word. - 

aretta looked from her husband to the 
others in puzzled wonder, and Ronald stood in 
front of the door, so as to prevent anyone leav- 
ing the room. 
* Your is a tissue of lies from begin- 
ning to end!” exclaimed Sydney, after a 
minute’s pause. “The evidence you have 
— against me is worth just nothing at 
all!’ a . 

“Softly, softly!” responded the barrister. 
“Tt is certain that Mrs. Charlton would not 
have taken a stranger. to her private sitting- 
room ; so, if her companion was nother hus- 


cousin, and it also follows that the murderer 
tried to throw suspicion on Bertie Charlton by 
wiping his knife on the latter's Toreador dress, 
and pushing the dress hehind the wardrobe—a 
place of concealment that no one who really 
wished to bide the clothes would ever have 
thought of, as discovery was certain. 

“ Under these circumstances, I must ask Mr. 
Galbraith to sign a warrant for your instant 
arrest!” 

“He will not give it you! he dare not!” 
panted Sydney, glancing round like some wild 
animal brought to bay. 

“IT most certainly shall,” returned Ronald. 
coolly, and he left his station by the door, and 
went towards the Countess’ writing table. 

In an instant Sydney was at the door, and, 
almost before they were aware of his intention, 
he had opened it, slipped outside, and made his 
escape—in the very face of the policeman whom 
Mr. Practor had stationed at the head of the 
stairs if case of such an emergency arising. 

What disguise he assumed—in what manner 
he contrived to leave the country—was never 
known, but leave it he certainly did, and has 
never returned to it since. 

Neither was he penniless, for it was after- 
wards discovered that he had succeeded in rais- 
ing @ considerable sum of money on estate 
he inherited from his cousin, and this he in- 
variably carried on his person, so as to be pre- 
pared for any unforeseen emergency. 

There is little more to be told, Margaretta 
Borlase—for such, of course, was her true name 
—gave evidence the next day at Bertie’s trial, 
and Mr. Proctor also brought forward evidence 
of Sydney’s guilt, which conclusively proved 
the prisoner’s innocence. 

Bertie Charlton was uitted, and left the 
Court leaning on Ronald Galbraith’s arm, Mr. 
Proctor walking on the other side. 

As he stood once more in the open air—a 
free man—he grasped the hands of both his 


bry yy a 

“ Old friends,” he said, his voice so unsteady 

as to suggest the idea of sobs, ‘‘to you, under 

Heaven, Lowa my release. 1 cannot thank you 

—wonds are too weak!” 
But the gratitude in his eyes said more than 

words. ' 


Tt is Christmas Eve, two years later, and 
Aline Somers, begat as ever. is standing im 
front of the hali-fire et Gatbraith Castle, look- 
ing wistfully into the cheerful flame, and won- 
dering what Bertie Charlton will say to her 
when he comes—for he is to arrive in half-an- 
hour—and she has not seen him since that awful 
night, nearly two years ago. 

In the interval he has been in active service 
in South Africa, and he has come home with 
the title of “Colonel,” and half-a-dozen 
medals by we ¢ of decoration. 

Aline herself is quite at home at the Castle 
now. Everyone treats her as one of the family, 
from the Countess downwards, and, if it were 
not for one thing, she would be very happy 


Opposite her sits Lady Cecile Galbraith, 

ing with her six nionths' old daughter ; 
and Ronald, less er than of yore, stands 
by, amiling’ into the baby’s blue eyes, while 
\ the proud young mother asks him if she is not 





band, it follows that it must have beem her | 


— ey 


the most wonderful baby he has ever seen jn 
his life! 

om: course ” is!” tee lady Gal 
brai joini @ group wi two chil- 
dren, tareart cool Blanche. “So she will con- 
tinue to be until she has a brother or sister!” 

The Countess herself has not changed at all, 
but, sometimes, when she thinks of that awfy| 
moment when Ronald told her the secret of 
th Tower, she says she wonders that every 
hair in her head did not turn grey with fear! 

She has taken upon herself the responsi. 
bility of Margaretta ase, who is now stay. 
ing in a doctor's family, where she is treated 
with every kindness and consideration, and ij 
at liberty to come and go as she pleases 

“Hush!” says Lady Galbraith, holding up 
her finger: “I hear carriage wheels. It must 
be Bertie. Aline, go into my boudoir, ani 
stay there til) I send for you.” 

Aline, wondering, and a little hurt, obeys; 
and when, some ten minutes later, she is stand. 
ing just where the firelight falls on her lovely, 
wistful face and lustrous eyes, the door opens, 
and Bertie comes in—Bertie, older, graver, 
more sunburnt, but with the @ honest, grey 
eyes, the same bright boyish smile as of old 

“ Aline!" he says, and at the utterance of 
her name the s3 falls from her like a 
mantle; and she knows that at last the dream 
of her girlhood is fulfilled, and the love which 
has been the dearest part of her life will now 
find its redemption. 

She goes to him without a word, and their 
lips meet in one long kiss, that is at once a 
quéstion and a reply. Words are needless 
when Love has a more eloquent language. 

(Taz END.] 








MAX O'RELL ON MARRIAGE 


Marriage is doomed to be a failure unless 
both husband and wife are sensible and practi: 
cal persons, whose love for each other is lined 
with a strong, thick coating of devotion and 
friendship, so that when the cloth begins to 
wear out the lining may be there ready to pro 
tect and shelter them. : 

It is only the strong and lasting qualities 
that are"guarantees of happiness in matn- 
monial life. A man may fall in love with 
woman on account of her beauty, but it 
is not her beauty, even if it were 
equal to that of Venus, that would keep 
him in love with her. It might help, but alone 
it will not do it. 

What will, or, at any rate, may succeed in 
doing it, are her amiability, her cheerfuluess, 
he: companionship, her toleration, Ler ap- 

reciation of her husband's character, and of 
is talents, her devotion to him in times of sick 
ness or trouble. 
* When girls are romantic they expect bur 
bands to remain lovers for ever andever. But 
it is not in man’s nature to remain a lover. 

A ied woman who is clever takes care 
that a husband is never bored in his hous. 
Only a selfish woman wants to shut up a man 
all alone with her in a kind of attitude of per- 
petual adoration of herself. She calls thit 
affection. I call it egotism. 

Some men, very few, submit to this sort of 
demand, and go about held tight in o leash, 
like unslipped pointers—but the majority bolt. 

Some women, the stupidest of all, have met 
the “cooling down” of their husbands with re- 
criminations, reprimands, scenes of jealousy, 
and tears. Of course, in such cases, if there 
was a icle of love, I mean of passionate 
love, left in the man, it instantly extinguished 
it. Love is not obtained for the asking, much 
less is it revived by scoldings and reproaches. 

Marriages have been known to be happy 
which begao with mere sympathy, that be 
came love and even turned into passion ; but no 
marriage has ever been known to be tolerable 
which be with ion. . Matrimony is like 
a play ; the interest must go on increasing from 





a sober beginning to a climax. 
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LOVE’S SECREC 





SHORT STORY. 
UR home was in’ London, Esther’s 
and mine, » Esther was» papa’s 
ward. We were not -wealthy, 
AWer7 A only “ independent,”) but. Esther 
Beeld, was very much blessed with gold 
and lands, and there was an uncommon attach- 
ment between us, and she always took me 
with her when she spent the season at Brighton, 
or elsewhere, when I could not have gone but 
for her affectionate kindness. 

‘This suramer Esther had declared herself 
tired and sick of crowds and balls and flat- 
tery, and proposed to go to Mrs. Thornby’s 
in the country. Fred had studied his pro- 
fession in London, and was going into 

rtnership with an eminent lawyer there. 
We had seen him a great deal. is mother 
lived in a small house and — much 
janded estate, and where she had often urged 
ns to visit her. 

And this is the way it happened that 
we wers at Thornby Cottage yawning the 
day away, with an occasional walk or ride 
or excursion. The Coronation had been cele- 
brated in the village of Belleville by a picnic 
in the woods, and the evening closed respect- 
ably with a grand ball at the town hall, which 
had been adorned for the occasion with a won- 
dorful embellishment of banners and flowers. 
We really enjoyed it, and for that evening, 
at least, I had enjoyed the society of Webster 
Hamilton. 

He was polished, educated, and refined, and 
though he was somewhat wanting in the ful- 
some Hattery of our city courtiers, he pos- 
sessed a dignity of mien and an expression of 
candid truth that made his attentions more 
pleasing than all the hackneyed compliments 
of the ballroom. I can acknowledge now that 
I was fairly caught and captivated by his 
grace and manliness that night, but I did 
fot forget the social bar between us, and so 
neglected to ask bim to call. 

Fred chided me for it, said I must learn 
<cuntry Manners, and soon invited him to 
spend the evening. I was needlessly frigid and 
impolite; refusing to sing or play, and even 
pleaded a headache as an excuse for re- 
using a game of bridge. But Esther quite 
stoned for my coldness by her sparkling cor- 
diality. She made unusual efforts to be win- 
ning and agreeable, while the young me- 
chanic assumed an aif at once so easy and 
polite, so free from mauvaise nenie, so much 
apon the footing of equality; that it was to 
me absolutely intolerable, and I retired. before 
he left. He had called twice since, and was 
obviously in love with Esther, and Esther with 
him. It was all well enough, perhaps, for a 
summer flirtation, but Lsther never flirted. 
Would she marry him? The idea was pre- 
osterous | I made up my mind to interest 

ved in the matter, and devise some way to 
save her from such a fearful fate. My firet 
attempt was unsuccessful. : 

Next evening Esther and Hamilton went for 
a ride on horseback. The affair was really be- 
woming serious, and when I mentioned the sub- 
ject to Fred he was more attentive. 

“It is really too bad, Fred, for us to suffer 
things to go on in this way without at least 
making an effort to break the spell he has 
thrown around her.~ Of course, it is only a 
strange infatuation, which she will shudder 
at when she is once free from his power.” 
You may be right, Effie”—my name is 
Effie Morse. “How blind I have been. But 
what can we do?’ Esther will have her own 
way, you know, especially if she thinks anyone 
wishes to oppose her. What would you do ? 
Women are so shrewd in such matters.” 

“1 don’t know, I'm sure. How would a 
little well-directed sarcasm’ do 1” 

“Oh, I have it now. Suppose 
out—make it appear as though 


you cut her 
P was 
suddenly taken with 


you—fickle-minded, you 








know. ‘that would pique her vanity, so that 
she would treat him accordingly. “She can't 


' bear neglect.” 


“Nonsense, Fred; you know that couldn’t 
be done, as long as Esther is worth half a 
million and beautiful as a dream, and I am 
poor, mg and disagreeable, unless you could 
make ‘him think I aim‘ the heiress—no, he is no 
such fellow. That wouldn't do.” 

“Qh, of course, I don’t suppose you could 
teaHy turn Hamilton’s affections from Esther 
to you, but we could manceuvre a little to have 
you walk and ride together, and though I 
would be the real general, we could make it 
appear to be his preference. A few hints from 
me to Esther upon his sudden change would 
make it all right. That would be_ glorious. 
You keep quiet, and I will take charge of 
Esther. You can afford to be agreeable to 
the fellow for a while; if he really falls in 
love with you, no matter. He deserves some 
punishment for his presumption.” 

I had some misgivings about trusting my 
self within the influence of his wiles, but as 
he was by no means a disagreeable companion 
I finally consented, for Esther’s sake. 


] 
Whenever he called afterwards Fred would 


manage to call Esther away, and leave me the 
task of entertaining him. Sometimes his eyes 
would follow her, as she went away, but 
nothing else indicated his displeasure. I 
began to feel the magnetic power of his dark, 
expressive eye, and feared for myself. There 
was often a dull, painful pressure about my 
heart, absolutely distressing. 

One night he asked me if I would grant 
him a private interview in the morning; he 
was going away, and he had something to 
tell me t I must hear. I was wey 
frightened, and stammered something whic 
he took’ for assent. As soon as he was gone 
{ sought Fred and told him my fearful 
dilemma. 

“J cannot see him, Fred. It is no more 
than right, since you proposed this shameful 
scheme, that you should help me out of it, 
and I want you to see him in the morning, 
and tell him the whole plan, I cannot.” 

Fred showed all the cousistent sympathy of 
his sex, and replied coolly,— 

“*Pon my honour, now, I don’t see what I 
have got to do with it. It would be con- 
foundedly awkward for me to interfere. Web 
and I were always good friends, but what do 
you care for a dirty mechanic 7” 

Alone in the silence of the night, with an 
agony of bitter tears, my proud heart bowed 
to the sceptre of love. Esther! My friend, 
my sister--she, too, loved him. 

Pale and cold as marble I sat by the win- 
dow to await his coming, and for the first time 
he seemed dear to me, dearer than life itself— 


but my sacred honour was dearer still. 
Fred and Esther had gone out td shoot at 
a t at the further end of the garden; 


Mrs. Thornby was in the kitchen, and I was 
alone. Presently he rode into the avenue 
upon his mettlesome steed—-a finer figure never 
rode—and my heart leaped into a wild tumult 
of pride, pleasure, and pain. 

He eaw me and raised his hat with a beam 
ing smile. At that instant a pistol report 
frightened the fiery animal, and be reared high 
in the air, turned and dashed homeward, 
riderless 
. I never knew how I reached him, but I re- 
member a still form lying on the yrass, and 
I was clasping the dear head in my arms, lay- 
ing my cheek against his brow, entreating him 
in the wildest terms of despair and endearment 
to look up and say he was not dead. 

I called to Fred and Esther, but before they 
could reach us the dark eyes unclosei and 
etrong arms erie - Mi ; 

7 m ecious darling, do you love 
me ?” he eaked in low tones et the tenderest 
emotion 


I forgot Esther and all my vows of renun- 
ciation in that fearful fright, and only said— 

“God knows I do, . Hamilton.” 

He was not hurt, and was on his feet, just 





| 
| fete us alone 








as Fred and Esther arrived, but I had fainted. 
outing. 

Returning consciousness found me reclining 
on the sofa with my head pillowed in the arms 
of Webster Hamilton, Ksther bathing my fa 
with cologne, Fred knocking down chairs, 
spilling water on the furniture, and making 
himself generally useful. ; 

I tried to rise, but the encircling arms im- 

risoned me, and Fred and Esther suddenly 
Then he told me he had loved 
me from the first, but I was so cold and rude 
that he could not tell me so. Then Fred sug- 
gested a flirtation with Esther as the surest 
way of bringing me to my senses. He did not 
approve of it at all, but they had managed it 
all their own way.” 

“And you really didn’t love Esther at all ‘ 
eagerly asked. 

“T really love nobody but you, and never 
expect to,” sealing the avowal very impres 
sively upon my lips, “And could you, city 
born and bred, marry a poor mechanic, Effie ?” 

“T think I inight, if that poor mechanic hap 
pened to be Webster Hamilton.” 

7. * . 


“Fred Thornby,” I began, “ you perfidious, 
ambiguous, ridiculous, deceitful hypocrite ! 1 
will never forgive you just as long as [ live. 
Never—if I live a thousand years |” : 

Fred took a turn up and down the room, 
shrugged his shoulders, and asked Hamilton if 
he had told me all. 

“TI believe :o—nearly,” laughing. 

“ About the dirty mechanic ?” 

I winced. 

“No—TI left that for you.” 

“Not all. What about Esther 7?” she asked 
coming forward in her bewitchery of smiles 
and coquetries, and going to Fred’s side. He 
put his arm about her, and said— 

* There’s a report afloat, Miss Horton, that 
you, with all your beauty and wealth and good 
taste have actually thrown yourself away upon 
& poor mechanic. Esther, I am ashamed of 


you. Your father must know of-this.” 
“Oh, no, Fred dear; it isn’t a mechanic 
at all. Oh, no.” 


She leaned her head against his shoulder 
and I saw all, and my lip quivered as I turned 
to Esther, and said— 

“(Rt tu, Brute.” 

Esther's arms were around me, and her evi- 
dent sorrow and Webster's sincere repentance 
of his part in the masquerade, quite won me 
back to her contentment again. 

But Fred never repented. On the contrary, 
he boasts of his superior generalship to this 
day. And when he told me the next day 
that Webster's father was the sole proprietor 
of the iron works, he made the very elegant 
and ambiguous addendum- 

“_ ms to think donkeys 
stupid creatures in the ax FB 


were the most 
but there !” 








Sromsp Servants.—In France it is said 
that Americans spoil their servants; they are 
careless as to money, too good natured, and 
lavish with holidays, and the French servant 
who returos from service in the United States 
is regarded as one that is spoiled. In France, 
or, rather, in Paris, where the highest wages 
are paid for general housework, the girls re 
ceive at the most ten dollars a month, and 
they are allowed but one afternoon a month 
out. They do a great deal of work never 
asked of a girl in America—brushing 
clothes, household mending, doing of errands, 
and the daily marketing. On the other haud, 
they do no family vaahiv, all bread, cakes, 
and desserts are procured outside of the 
house, as well as many entrées, meat, and 
fowls, and it is even possible to buy cooked 
vegetables, so that really there is much less 
work in the kitchen. Then, too, with the hard- 
wood floors and rugs, there is less, or, at 
least, lighter, work in caring for the apart- 
ments, which offsets the household mending, 
shoe-blacking, and marketing. 
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Gleanings 


No man is born wise, and most men remain 
otherwise until they are dead. 


Every husband thinks he can tame 3 shrew 
except the poor fellow that has her. 


Encovracine.—Census returns show that 
man works more and woman less than they did 
tea years ago. It is trie that in a good many 
directions more and more women find «m- 

cyment—many more are teachers and clerks, 
‘or instance—but the great decrease in the 
number of domestic servants brings down the 
general percentage. 

Aw Inretiicent Monxey.—M. Hachet- 
Soufler tells the following story of intelligence 
in a monkey: “Recently,” he says, “1 com- 
pelled a monkey to go for sweets to a box, 
the cover of which was ornamented inside with 
a@ mirror. Not only did the animal discover 
that the glass reflected his own image, but 
after a few days he used the mirror as a dandy 
wold. One day a bit of liquid plaster fell 
on his face and immediately hardened. The 
monkey ran to the box, opened it, and used 
the mirror to scratch away the plaster.” 

Onry an Execrric SHock.—-Everybody has 
experienced the queer little shiver that comes 
upon one now and then without apparent cause. 
It is generally put down as “some one walking 
over my grave.” Actually we are told it is 
th2 effect of electricity. This great power is 
constantly being generated everywhere, and 
when the positive and negative parts of the 

cwer meet, they produce a shock on any 
Fring thing. There is a good deal of elec- 
tricity in the air, and when the, human body is 
made a meeting point the sensation ‘is liable to 
be felt about the region of the spine. Some 
people are liable to shocks now and then in 
special parts of them, in the ankle for ip- 
stance, or very commonly around the base of 
the brain. There-.is no harm in it, but +t 
shows a rather highly-strung organisation. 

Respectinc A LanGvacr.—In’ no other 
eountry is literature so reverenced as it is in 
China. A printed word is regarded almost as a 
sacred thing, and this sometimes leads to 
arousing incidents when a Chinese teacher is 
dealing with a brisk -American pupil. This 
returned traveller spent four hours @ day while 
in China with a native teacher of the language, 
and ono day, as the two young men were start- 
ing on a walk togethey, and the American 
was about to put on a new pair of shoes, he 
heard a horrified exclamation from the China 
man. “You not put foot on words!” he 
gasped, pointing to the name and size marked 
inside the shoe ; and it was a long time before 
he recovered from his amazement that anyone 
could be so Jacking in proper respect as to 
treat the symbols of his own language or any 
other in such a way. 

A Demann ror Wives.—The crying need 
of South Africa is more white women. Be- 
fore the war the shortage was 69,000, and 
now the disproportion must be much greater. 
It means that about one man in every four 
of the British in South. Africa could never 
hope to find a white wife, whether Dutch or 
English, in the country before the war. Now 
that hostilities are over there will be a re- 
newed influx of men to the mining centres, 
and an army of occupation must be main- 
tained in the country; but there is no pro- 
bability of a catmadl and automatic increase 
in the number of women. Shortsighted op- 
fimists say, “Well, let the British marry 
Boer girls and. bring about a fusion of the 
two races.” Apart from the fact that there 
are not enough Boer women to “go round,” 
it has been the invariable experience in South 
Africa that when a British man marries a 
Boer girl their children follow the mother 
and reinforce the Boer party.. We do not 
want that. Nothing short of an immigra- 
tion of 3,000 British women every year, car- 
ried on for a generation, can save the situa- 
tion, and place Britain in a position of 
numerical equality with the Boers. 





An odd thing about boots and shoes: 
“They're always soled before you buy them.” 


A Hvuce Tor.—Chinamen in Astoria, Ore- 
gon, amuse themselves with a huge top made 
out.of an empty white lead keg. A square 
opening is cut in the side, and it takes three 
men to spin it, one to hold the top and two 
to’ pull the one with a stick, which sets it 
in motion, While spinning it sounds like the 
whistle of a steamer, and can be heard three 
blocks away. 

Woop too Harp ro Burn.—There are cer- 
tain kinds of wood that are too hard to burn, 
or refuse to ignite for some other reason, 
sich as ironwood and the good brier root, 
but it is a curiosity to come across a piece 
of common deal—the soft, light wood of 
which so many boxes are made—that cannot 
be set fire to. The piece of wood in question 
was common white deal from Sweden, but 
was remarkable for its comparative weight. 
It had formed part of a boat belonging to 
a whaler, and had been dragged below the 
surface of the water to the depth of more 
than half a mile by a harpooned whale. The 
length of line and the short ‘distance from 
the gr of descent after being struck at 
which the whale rose to the surface was a 
proof of the depth to which it had dragged 
the boat. Only part of the boat came up 
again at the end of-the line, and it was taken 
on’ board when the while had been killed. 
The piece of wood was so hard that it would 
not burn in a gas jet. The weight of water 
had compressed it. 


Wuy Don’t You Ger a Coacn?—Until 
about the last twenty years of the eigh- 


teenth century no self-respecting man dared 
appear in the streets carrying an umbrella, 
If any more venturesome man did so he was 
sure to be hailed by the mob as “a mincing 
“Frenchman, why 
Much of this op- 


Frenchman” and asked 
don’t you get a coach?” 
position to the general use of umbrellas 
originated with the chairmen and drivers of 
hackney coaches, who naturally regarded 
wet weather as a godsend; and viewed the 
parasol with dislike as being harmful to their 
trade. But it is useless to oppose the march 
of progress, and in time the umbrella began 
to rise steadily*to its present position. Um- 
brellas and sunshades used to be carried in a 
way the reverse of the present fashion, or, 
as we should say, upside down, They had 
a ring at the top by which they could be held 
on the finger and hung up in the house; the 
weoden dle terminated in. a rounded 
point, to rest on the ground. To-day the 
umbrella is ubiquitous. In summer no lady 
considers her costume complete with6ut the 
finishing touch of a dainty parasol, while to 
men the umbrella has become one of the 
necessities of daily life. 

A Cure ror Stace Fricnr.—It was gra 
duating night for the piano class, and the 
pupils of the Conservatory were very much 
excited. All were nervous, some on the verge 
of tears. “Fie! fie!” exclaimed the elocu- 
tion teacher, as she entered the room. “ What 
do you mean by all this nonsense? I have 
a remedy in my room that will set you right 
in amoment. I will give each of you a dose 
just before you are ready to play, but you 
must each promise not to tell others what it 
is. As each™ pupil emerged smiling from 
the elocution teacher’s rooms, went on the 
platform, and came back, saying, “I never 
felt, the least bit frightened,” great curiosity 
was expressed as to-what this wonderful 
remedy could be. It was very simple—she 
only slapped their backs. She began by pat- 
ting their backs and shoulders with the palm 
of her hands, alternating right and left. The 
glaps grew faster and harder, until the 
poor victim could scarcely bear it; yet as 
the blood went tingling through the veins 
there was such an exhilarating effect that 
each one felt impelled to endure “ just a little’ 
more” until the teacher sent them off laugh- 
ing to the delightful task of playing their 
graduating piece, which all of them did with 
honour to themselves and to their teachers. 





— eee, 
one 


CLOVER IN. NEW ZEALAND.~—Red cloyy 
could not be successfully grown in New Zeg 
land until bumblebees were imported and ao. 
climated. These insects, by fertilising th, 
fi-wers through moving from one to another 
have changed the island from an annual im. 
porter of red clover seed to @ large and ip 
creasing producer and exporter, thus opening 
a new and valuable source of wealth to the 
colony. 

How Neepreés ane Mape.—It may surprise 
a good many to learn that no fewer thay 
twenty-two separate processes are required 
to make the tiny steel instrument familiar 
to everyone, but the fact gives one an idea 
of the perfection to which its manafacture 
has been brought. A needle is shown of the 
time of Queen Victoria’s accession in the fac 
tory, .and-a comparison of the one made to 
day shows what strides the industry has made 
even in one reign, and what patience and 


inventiveness have been brought to bear upon 


it. A thick, badly shaped shaft, white in 
colour, ‘with an irregular point, a head much 
larger than the body of the object, anda 
roughly-drilled circular eye; such was the 
needle’ with ,which the seamstress of 183) 
had to sew. The modern needle is fine, with 
an evenly. red point, a head no wide 
than, the shaft, an eye perfectly smooth in- 
side and well shaped, and a polish like glass, 
so that it slips easily — the material 
sewn. To.understand to what a pitch of 
perfection needle-making has been brought, 
one only to examine the “calyx 
eyed” needle, one of the latest developments 
of the article. As it is threaded through a 
slit in the top of the head, instead of in the 
ordinary way, there must be sufficient elas. 
ticity to allow the thread to pass into the 
eye without being frayed or cut, and at the 
samé time ,the sides of the head must be 
capable of springing together again so as to 
prevent the cotton from slipping out after 
the needle is threaded. It is evident that to 
ensure this elasticity the needle must be 
tempered with the greatest regularity; and 
extreme care has to be taken to make the 
sides of the slit perfectly smooth, so that 
the thread will not be cut whilst passing 
through it. 

Att rox. Grory.—On the Som ae of the 
terrible risks workmen frequently take to 
show their courage and win the admiration 
of their fellows, a bridge contractor recalled 
the following incident :—I remember wher 
working at the big bridge across the Niagara, 
when the two cantilever arms had approached 
within fifty feet of each other, a keen rivalrj 
as to who, should be the first to cross sprang 
up among the men. A long plank connected 
the two arms, leaving about two and a-half 
feet of support at each end. Strict orders 
were issued that no one should attempt to 
cross the plank upon penalty of instant dis- 
missal. At the noon hour ? suddenly heard 
a great shout from the men, who were al 
starting up. Raising my eyes, I saw a man 
step on the end of that plank, stop a minute, 
and look down into the whirlpool below. | 
knew he was going to cross, and I shouted to 
him, but he was too high up to hear. Delibe 
rately he walked out until he reached the 
midifle of the plank. It sagged down with his 
own weight until I could see light between the 
two short supporting ends and the cantilevers 
on which they rested. He saw the end in 
front of him do this, hesitated, and looked 
back to see how the other end was. I thought 
he was going to turn. He stopped, grasped 
both edges of the plank with his hands, and, 
throwing his feet up, stood on his head, kick- 
ing his legs in the air, cracking his heels to- 
: and yelling to the terrified onlookers 

his he did for about a minute—it seemed to 
me like forty, Then he let his feet drop 
down, stood up, waved his hat, and trotted 
along the plank to the other side, slid down 
one of the braces hand over hand, and re: 
gained the ground. We discharged him, of 
course, but what did he care? He got all the 
glory, his fellows envied him, and he could 
command work anywhere. 
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“3 Facetize 


is ope of the curiosities of natural his 
de that a horse enjoys his food most when 
he hasn't a bit in his mouth. 

Axceanon : “ Tommy, do you think | our 
sister would marry me? Tommy : es, 
she'd marry almost anybody from what she 
said to me” ce se 

meren: “Why did you return . tha 
ret fow}s yeledag?” Customer: “ Be- 
cause 1 thought = had better send them to 
a home for-aged couples. 

“{ wish you would pay a little attention to 
what I am saying, sir!” roared a lawyer at 
an exasperating witness. “1 am paying as 
little as I can,” was the calm reply. 

‘Tne Evper’s Wire: “ Where did hg get 
all those rare coins, little boy?” Little Boy : 
“Father gave them to me. ‘He is the man 
who hands around the collection basket every 
Sunday.” 

Courrowtse.—Borroughs: “Say, old man, 
lend me five pounds till the first of the month, 
will you? ” veg “ Well—er—I'll compro- 
mise with you. I'll lend you five shillings till 
the twentieth.” 

Werks : “I'll wager a new hat that man 
over there’s a schoolmaster.” Potts: “ Non- 
sense, how do you know!” Weeks : “Oh, he 
tried his hand on the seat of the chair before 
he sat down on it!” 


An eccentric divine once said to his audi- 
ence, “My hearers, there is a great deal of 
ordinary work to be done in this world; and, 
thank the Lord, there are a great many ordi- 
nary people to do it.” 

Me. SitsersTern (on whom the sheriff’ is 
levying) : “ Mein gracious! can’t I hev a 
leedle more time, mein frent?” The Sheriff : 
“Not by a blamed sight! This is one of 
them executions by ‘lectricity you’ve read of.” 


“An, my lady, if I were to ask you for your 
heart and hand, do you think you would say 
‘no’!” “Fm sure I wouldn’t, because even 
as ® little girl I was taught that to answer 
questions with a plain ‘no’ was very unman- 
nerly indeed.” 

Masa: “Um—ah—my dear. This young 
mn who is calling on you so constantly— 
do you think the has any intentions” 
Jaura: “He doesn’t know whether he has or 
not. Iam the only one whose intentions are 
going to cut any figure in this deal.” 

Nervovs Wire (starting up in bed at mid- 
night): “George, for mercy’s sake wake up; 
I believe there is somebody in that empty 
room upstairs.” Indignant Man of the House : 
“ Well, of all the illogical women I ever knew 
you are the worst! If you can believe that 
you'll believe anything. You are cut out for 
& Theosophist.” 


Para (severely): “Did you ask mamma if 
you could have that apple?” Six-Year-Old : 
“Yes, sir.” Papa: “ careful, now. I'll 
ask mamma, and if she says you didn’t ask 
her I'll whip you for. telling’a story. Did 
you ask mamma?” Six-Year-Old: “Truly, 
papa, I asked her.” (A pause.) “She said I 
couldn’t have it.” 


_ An Irishman, in describing America, said: 
“1 am told that you might roll England thru 
tt, an’ it wouldn't make a dint in the ground ; 
there's fresh-water oceans inside that-ye might 
droun ould Ireland in; and, as for 
ye might stick it in a cornet, and ye’d never 
be able to find it out except it might be by 
the smell o’ whisky.” 

“Wat do you sup Thompson did 
when the flat he ive ta Phoine x ym the 
other day?” “Sent in an alarm!” “No; 
he became wildly excited, apparent , and 
threw his wife’s pug out of thi a biden 
window. Killed the brute, of. course ; 
now she is wondering if bys ag didn’t 
know juct what he was doing all the time.” 





tland, | 





A screntiric exchange states on authority 


i that two bodies cannot come together without 


losing some of their energy. How. about a 


man and a tack? 

“I UNDERSTAND, Marie, that you broke your 
engagement with Mr. Earthleigh.” “Oh, no 
I didn’t, dear. 
know, after the season closed. 


MaGIsTRate (surveying the prisoner) : “ Ah 
a plain drunk, I see!” Prisoner (with dig. 
nity): “No-shir; fancy drunk, shir. Had 
noshing but champagne, shir.” 

A Boston clergyman, in an evidently 
hastily written advertisement, asks for “A 
young man to take charge of a span of horses 
of a religious turn of mind.” 


by 


“Waar is it, do you suppose, that keeps 
the moon in its place and prevents it from 
falling?” asked Araminta. “TI think it must 
be the beams,” said Charley, softly. 

Watker : “ Did you hear about Smith hay- 
ing an eye removed?” ‘Talker: “No 


heavens! How did it-happen?” Walker : 


_“ By changing his name to Smythe.” 


Miss Friz-Auien : “Captain, what is the 
difference between ‘dog-watch’ at sea and 
canine vigilance ashore?” Captain: “One is 
four hours and the other is all night.” 

“PRESERVE order, please!” shouted a 
man on the platform to 2 restless audience. 
“'There’s no chafice for preserves here!” a 
man yelled back. “'There’s too much jam.” 


GenTLEMAN (calling at the 
friend): “Is your mistress 
“She is,. sur.” Gentleman : 
gaged?’ Mary: “Faith, 
that—she’s married.” 

Expiarnep.—Mrs. Youngbride : 
that you charge @ cent @ quart more than the 
other milkmen?”’ Waterpotis: “ Madam, you 
must remember that all my milk is hand- 
milked. That, of course, makes the price a 
little higher.” 

“Dean me, I hope it ain't serious?” said 
old Mrs, Bunker. “What's the matter?’ 
“Ethel says in her letter that she and her 
husband hada row on the lake Saturday 
afternoon.” “Pooh! that ain’t r-o-w row; 
it’s r-o-w row.” 

Teacner: “Explain the difference between 
law and custom.” Boy (who owns a sailboat) ; 
“ Aocordin’ to law, a steamboat must give the 
right-of way to a sailboat; but ‘cording to 
custom the sailboat has got ter make tracks 
or get smashed.” 


Eruet: “Engaged? You dear, darling old 
thing. And never to tell me you had a beau 
Who is it?” Maud: “George: I mean Mr. 
Jilty.” “Ah, well, I am not surprised; he 
told me when I refused him he had nearly goi 
to the end of his tether.” 


Fenprrson: “Had awfully hard luck this 
evening. Tried with all my might to say 
something agreeable ; so I just bid them good- 
night and went home.” Fogg: “And so you 
did succeed in saying something agreeable at 
last? I congraulate you, my boy.” 


house of a 
in?” Mary: 
“Is she en- 
she’s more than 


“ How is it 


“Bor,.Tom, dear, where is the big trout 
you said you caught.” “Oh, that one! Why 
—yes, of course—well, I took that trout and 
it looked so good I cooked it and ate it on 
the t. And, speaking of eating, Maude. 
I wish you’d hurry up that dinner, I haven't 
hada mouthful ‘all day.” And then Maude 
for the first time doubted her husband’s 


veracity. 
“Wuat a lovely face Mrs. Augur has in 
repose—perfectly beautiful! Don’t you think 


so?” said an erithisiastic young man to a 
grave old gentleman, who replied: “I can’t 
say; I never saw her face in repose.” “ In- 
deed!” exclaimed the young man. “Then 
‘ou are not intimately acquainted with the 
lady?” “N-n-o; I’m her husband,” said the 
grave old gentleman. 


It just came apart, don’t you | 


| look like somebody else 


Good } 


LanoLapy ; “Mr. Poorfellow, you 
made your last-payment.’ 
have, madam. | 
make another.” 

Tor STRONG A 
“Now try 
(Notmg the effect) : 


haven’t 
Boarder : “ Yes, I 
never expect to be able to 


EMBLANCE.—Photo- 
like yourself.” 
er, Hm; try to 





grapher : 


When he 
—— 

wt summer he 
Lim by fore.” 


only wrillg- 


“ Hp» is an ung* ntlemanly fellow 
rescued me from drowning 
hugged me, and I'd never met 
“You wrong him, Ethel. He was 
ing you out,” 


Eriquetre.—In sending invitations to a wed- 
ding or party to family with unmarried 
daughters, there is no need of separate cards for 
the daughters, Address envelope “Mr. and 


Mrs. Blank and family.” 

“T sHALE now give you the effect 
tance,” he said to her, and he low as 
to be heard “A little further, 
please,” she said, cruelly; and he picked up 


of dis- 
wg 8 


scarcely 


| his voice and went. away with it into the chilly 








right. 


Jupce: “If you know of any mitigating 
cireumstance you » at liberty to state it. 
Prisoner: “I don’t know of any except that I 
took to stealing because I didn’t want to loaf 
around the street corners and be taken for & 
detective.” 

A TrHovcntTrcn man says: “Why should the 
beehive be taken as @ symbo! of industry? 
Not a bee is to be seen all winter long, while 
the cockroach is up at five in the morning, 
aml never goes to bed till midnight. Let's 
change this thing.” 
said a man, entering a caterer’s 
“that you advertise ‘ weddings 
“Yes. sir,” replied the caterer, 
briskly, “I wish you'd send @ couple to my 
house right away. I've two daughters I'd like 
to get off my hands.” 

3uzuIns: “ Bothered by a piano next dogr, 
eh? Well, I have a dog which always howls 
when my wife plays the piano—howls so she 
has to stop; and I'd let you have him if it 
wasn't for one thing.” © Wilkins: “Is b 
oss?” Bilkius: “No, I can’t spare him. 

“My son, stop. You must not dispute y 1 
mother that way.” Boy: “But she’s in the 
wrong.” Father: “That makes no differences ; 
and you might as well learn, tay child once for 
all, that when a lady says a thing is SO it 1s 
sv ;” and then he added earnest! yen if it 
isn’t so.” 


“JT ser,” 
stablishment, 
furnished.’ ” 





Great Bete (four seasons): ‘I presume 
you are going to Miss Tiptop’s outing party? 
Rival peue (first season): “ N—o, I wasn’t in- 

Great Belle (maliciously): “Indeed! 
very strange! I am going.” Rive! 

“Yes, I heard they had finally secured 
a chaperon.” 


How 


11... 
weue 


He (five years after) : “ All this gush about 
love is extremely stupid; where did the book 
come from, anyhow? I must say the’ persom 
who selected it showed a very insipid taste. 
She (quietly): “It’s the book you gave me 
luring. our honeymoon, John; we read it 
eleven times the first week we had it (Pro- 
longed ‘silence. ) 


Tury had been talking about their neigh- 
bours all the evening, and there being a full 
in the conversation, one of the party said: 
“Suppose we now talk about ourselves _and 
rip up each other’s character a little?” That 
is unnecessary,” replied a thin-faced, thin- 
lipped lady; “our neighbours are probably 
doing that for us.” 

“Have you a stylish yor@g girl you could 
recommend me?” said a gentleman it an 
employment office. “Excuse me, sir, Te 
plied the affable manager, “but do you live 
in the corner house?” “Yes. Why do you 
ask!” Because your wife was here only & 
moment ago to see if we had a tow-headed 
girl with a wart on her nose. 
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A DESPERATE DEED 








SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 

Harold, Earl of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holidays at Woodville Honour, His hoet, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, has twin daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such a striking resemblance to each other 
that a stranger finds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them. Marguerite has already a dark in 
a= youne Hite; og aot po pa er : apeodily 
fidence and love to the and a marriage is y 
arranged, The Kari and Countess ol Silverdale are 
returning from their honeymoon, and, while smying ip 
London for a few days, a telegram reaches the I, 
stating that bis daughter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
injured in a fire. The Earl at once leaves for Belgium. 
During bis absence Lilian with Marguerite to 
return quietly to their Sussex home. They are 
on the way owing to an accident. Lilian is mistaken a 
second time for Marguerite by the man who holds her 
sister's secret, This person had fellowed Lilian to her 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified at his threats, is 
powerless to say & word, when he fires, and she falls 
lifeless. Marguerite, finding the body a little‘later, takes 
in the sitaation at a glance, and determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives. 





Such a night as it 

was ! clear, cool, crisp, delicious ! 

A sky as darkly blue as polished 

steel, up which a silvery moon 

went drifting—the “ fretted fire of 
many stars”—a faint breeze, which seemed to 
hold all the flower-scents of the dead summer 
in its frosty sweetness. 

The little town of Rothlyn was brilliantly 
illuminated. From the poorest hovels to the 
richest residences lights glimmered at every 
pane. Bonfires blazed in the streets; in all 
the glory of new uniforms and brass instru- 
ments, the local band paraded the streets. 

For to-night was not the Earl of Silverdale 
to bring home his bride ? 

Like a painted palace, like the vision of a 
dream, like the magic mansion of Aladdin, 
the old castle looked that night. 

In the green heart of a Sussex woodland it 
stood, imposing, magnificent. On gently-rising 
land, it commanded an extensive and beautiful 
view. 

Built in the days of Elizabeth, it had been 
enlarged, improved, till in its majestic beauty 
was represented the varying style and splen- 
dour of several centuries. Turreted battle- 
ment, the oldest part densely covered with 
ivy; here a French window, there a porticoed 
entrance, yonder a curiously-balustraded case- 
ment, it presented an oddly distinguished ap- 
pearance. 

Silverdale Castle? At orce a palace’ of 
pleasure and a veritable stronghold.. With 
its smooth, green terraces, its vast dusky park, 
where the sun’s sharpest lances could scarcely 
pierce the shield upheld by copper-beech and 
oak and cedar; its velvet hollows, where the 
red deer crouched; its huge fountain, leaping 
like a gush of diamonds from old Neptune's 
swarthy throat ; its orchid houses, its conserva- 
tories, its fantastic pagodas and pavilions; its 
glowing rosery; its cool, silver, shimmering 
lake ; its vistas of bloom and “ ways that wind 
into woody dells”; and, not least, its splen- 
did home, rich with the accumulated treasures 
—the memories, the associations, the refine- 
ment and the luxury of centuries—all combined 
to make it the show-place of the county and 
the desire of nomadic plutocrats. 

But just now there came from the great 
demesne no song of nightingale or thrush; 
still was the voice of the fountain. 

And Silverdale Castle looked, as has been 
said, a palace of enchantment, for it was one 
blaze of light from cellar to garret. 

From the gothic windows of stained glass 
wkich flanked the oaken doors streamed pris- 
matic radiance, phire and rose and gold. 

. Here and there curtains of plush and lace, 








thrust back, gave glimpses of royal fires, leap- 
ing in burnished grates. . 

And within were, flowers and lights and 
warmth and luxury and fragrance, and an ex- 
pectant silence. 

Restlessly, up and down the great drawing- 
ing room walked the daughter of the Earl of 
Silverdale. 

She was coming—her stepmother. How 
aay it sounded | And hardly older than 
herself. ‘Would she love her ?. Ah, surely she 
must ! That letter to her was all that was 
tender and And the face in the photo- 
graph her father had sent her was appealing, 
and frank and sweet. 

Was that the train? A whistle—yes; and 
a bell ringing—they were slowing into the 
station, And now faintly into her ears came 
from the village the roar of many voices—the 
sound of distant cheering. 

A reception in the usual sense the Countess 

had distinctly declined. No one must be ai 
the Castle to welcome her except Iva. Her 
loss was too recent; she could not bear any 
social excitement, she said. 
And, indeed. since the September morning 
when her sister was laid in the little cemetery 
of the Honour, and she had fallen stiff and 
senseless when the first shovelful of clay clat- 
tered down on the coffin-lid, she had been far 
from strong. : 

The Earl had immediately taken her 
abroad, but lately he had written she was 
longing for England, so he was bringing her 
home. 

And so, though no celebration at the Castle 
was to mark the advent of its mistress, the 
townspeople lighted their windows and set 
their tar-barrels blazing, and made music to 
the best of their ability, and clapped their 
hands sore, and cheered themselves hoarse, 
for the Earl was a good landlord and a 
generous one, and they ail honoured him. 

Leaning against an ebony pedestal, her 
head on her hand, Iva stood and listened to 
the dull clamour which drifted up from beiow. 

And she did not know what a lovely picture 
she made standing there. She wore a soft, 
silky, greenish gown, which was almost black, 
in fact. Simple and clinging, it outlined 
charmingly the erect young figure. 

The square corsage was edged with f'my 
lace, but nothing—nof even a thread of gold 
—marred the velvet snowiness of throat and 
bosom. 

The thick, shiny hair was wound coronet- 
wise over the proud, pretty head, and just 
above, but not concealing the pure forehead, 
clustered sunny ringlets. 

And the face, that was so childish, and yet 
so subtly noble—the face, with its slim, dark 
brows and wonderful violet eyes, and dimples 
which came and went in the most bewildering 
fashion—-and beautiful -ose-red, rose-«wret 
mouth—ah, it was a face to love, to live for 
to die for ! 

And not merely because of its fairness— 
many women are fair. Rath2r hecarse one 
saw something in it—truth, courage, tender- 
ness, loyalty—which ? or all? Whatever it 
was, one trusted her, seeing it, reverenced and 
loved her. 

Listen ! Carriage-wheels. 
moved forward. She crossed the drawing- 
room. The iron-clam doors had been 
flung wide as she reached the ha'l. 

She went through—out on the broad upper 
step. And so, standing in the flooding light 
like the spirit of welcome personified, the 
alight'ng travellers looked up and saw her. 

“My dear Iva !” her father said. 

And then he had her in his arms, and was 
kissing her warmly. 


She started— 








Gently and quickly she released herself, 
turning to ihe littl dark figure beside him. 
She waited for no words of introduction, but 
bent her golden head till her lips touched 
those of her etep-mother. 

“Welcome home! Are you very tired?” 
cried the musical young voice. “Oh, you 
must be! You shall go to your room at once, 
and then we wil! ‘have dinner. Don’t cal} 
your maid. Let me go with you, mamma.” 

The Earl, busy greeting old domestics, 
turned to shoot her a swift, grateful glance, 
and something for just a moment made the 
black lashes of the Countess of Silverdale 
glittering and wet. 

“You are thinner and—and graver than [ 
thought you would be, judging by your pic- 
ture,” Iva said, as the servants having curt- 
sied their welcome to the new lady, she an? 
her stepmother went up the grand stairway 


together. 
‘My picture?” 
“Yes. Papa sent it to me.” 


They had reached the suite designed for the 
Countess—half-a-dozen splendid apartments, al] 
furnished in soft wood tints. She turned on 
the threshold. 

“Why, I have had no picture taken since 
I-was a child.” ; 

“Oh, you forget ! I have his letter in my 
pocket. See, here it is !” 

She held her the picture. 

In the velvet-hung, Pers:an-rugged, bril- 
liantly-lighted corridor she stood and looked 
at it, and an expression which was actually 
one of fear came inté her face. 

For the laughing eyes locking up into hers 
were those of her once happy sister—the same 
which had stared at her, glassy and blind, 
just two months ago. 

Her hands shoo 
her lips were smiling. 

“I had forgotten. It was taken when | 
went- to London, almost two years ago. It 
makes one shudder and fee] old to see an un- 
remembered picture of oneself.” 

And then she gave a little cry of pleasure. 

“Oh, how beautiful !” 

For she was in her boudo‘r now-—the Inxu- 
rious, artistic room which was to be her own 
particular nest. 

The curtains and portiéres of ruby plush, 
the mossy carpet, the open ebony piano, the 
cheerful fire, the good pictures, the easels, the 


as she returned it; but 


‘putts chairs, the cushion-piled lounge, the 


cks, the lights, the flowers—she had never 
seen anything like it before—anything half s 
trish, so cozy, so elegant ! 

“You are looking quite yourself aga‘s, 
Iva,” the Earl said, when, an hour Jater, they 
sat at dinner. 

She Jaughed. 

“Am I? Well, I wonder my hair isn’t 
white with the horror of that awful night.” 

- And then she went on to speak of it to the 
lady who sat for the firsttime at the head of 
the table, of which she henceforth would be 
hostess. 

She was strongly affected by circumstances. 
A rainy day gave her the blues. A bit of sun- 
shine cheered her. And now, in this splendid 
old room, presiding over a superbly-appo‘nted 
table, the viands delicious, the champagne 00 
rivalled, her spirits rose amazingly. 

And ‘bewitching and sparkling she looked 
too, though she was of course al! in black—the 
richest of surah, the finest of Spanish lace. 

“By-the-way, Iva,” the Earl said, sud 
denly, looking up from his bird, “whom dos 
you suppose I met in Calais ’” 

She shook her head sm‘lingly. 

“ Geoffrey Damyn.” 

What name was that? Had she heard 
aright ? 

Instantly ‘out of the glowing face of th 
Countess fied all its laughter. 

“Yes, I remember him. ; 
is he not? Did he know you were marr 

His lordship burst out laughing. . 

“My dear child, I can’t tel] you. I took it 
for granted he knew, so did not mention the 


Sir Geoffrey now. 
ed! 
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ABOUT THE OHILL I WANT TO SPEAK,” BAID REUBEN GARRATT, “I REFUSE 


fact. He was rushing for his boat, so we had 
not much time for conversation.” 

How it crept over Marguerite (a thousand 
pardons ! the Countess of Silverdale)—that 
queer, icy sensation |} 

If they only would not look at her ! 

“I asked him.to come and pay us a good 
loug visit. He promised to spend Christmas 
with us. A little wild he always was, but a 
capital fellow for all that.” 

Coming here—he ! Of all men living, that 
he should come under her roof | And even if 
she succeeded in deceiving him, as she had all 
the rest, if he fell in love with Iva’s fresh, 
young loveliness—what then? What could 
she say or do? And oh, the horror of meeting 
tim at all hours, smilmg back at him, ex- 
changing social nothings with him, and all the 
time knowing what she did. 

She must not faint, she told herself fiercely. 

Ske tried to raise her echampagne-glass to 
her lips. With a musical clink-clink it fell 
broken on her plate. 

“Papa |” 

Iva bad started up. 

“ Lilian, my love |” , 

Sae was smiling brightly, though her face 
was very white. 

‘A slight faintness, the fati f travel ; 
that is very wearing, you eee . 

And all the time she was thinking she could 
hot fight it out. The odds were too heavy 
against her. And yet she dare not yield. 

‘ood heavens! why had she not died in- 
stead of Lilian? But she had died. Yes, 
she must remember that. It was Marguerite 
who was dead. ~poor Marguerite ! 

A knock. 

“May I come in ?” 

“Come,” cried the Counters. 

Into the dainty boudoir of ruby and dull 
gold came Lady Iva. was for 
walking—dark blue cloth dress, double-breasted 


BE 
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— jacket, and pretty bewinged round 
t 


“I thought I would look in and tell you I 
am going out. I would like to see how poor 
old Granny Morris is getting along.” 

The Countess, lounging by the 
looked up and laughed. 

“And who is Granny Morris ?” 

“Don’t you know?” rubbing on her kid 
gloves as she spoke. “She is my old nurse 
She lives on the demesne. In fact, she keeps 
one of the lodges. Papa is very kind to her 
because T am so fond of her.” 

“ Ah, yes! You will find it chilly.” 

“Oh, no! I walk so fast. Au revoir, 
mamma !” 

And then she was off and away, leaving. her 
stepmother deep in negligé, slippers and novel 
by the crackling fire. 

Such a splendid day !—a hint of frost in the 
air. The trees were donning their winter 
garments, dead leaves drifted under foot, but 
the sky was brilliantly blue, the air keen and 
bracing—a da 
live and breathe 

For quite an hour the Earl’s daughter 
lingered in the little low-ceiled lodge parlour 
and talked to the querulous old woman who 
sat knitting there. 

+ “TT hear we’ve got a grand new mistress up 
at the Castle, miss ?’ she questioned, grimly. 

“Yes. She is just as sweet as she is 
lovely, too. She will be more like a sister 
than a stepmother to me. Oh, who is that 7” 

For the figure of which she had caught 
sight through the d'amond-latticed window 
was vaguely familiar. The old woman rose 
hastily, looked out. 

She instantly dropped her knitting and 
rushed to the door. 

“Oh, Master Lionel !” Lady Iva heard her 


"The young fellow, walking slowly by on the 
road without, looked back smilingly at the shrill 


hearth, 





summons, and, turning aside, unlatched one 


on which it was good just to | b 





TO PAY FOR ITS KEEP ANY LONGER." 


of the smaller iron gates, came through and 
up the trim walk to the door at which stood 
Grannie Morris. 

“My dear laddie ! and_I didn't know you 
were home! And were you passing without 
coming in to see your old nurse ?” 

His cheery laugh reached the girl within. 

“Oh, I thought it was your tea-time and I 
must not disturb you!” he declared, shaking 
her skinny old hand vigorously. 

“Come in—come in!” turning to light a 
candle which stood on a little table in the 
small hall. “And now let me have a good 
look at you.” 

The dusk was closing in, already in this 
little room it was quite dark 

“Why, laddie, you've been sick!” She 
was holding her candle above her grey head, 
and looking searchingly at him, in her excite- 
ment wholly forgetful of her other guest, who 
sat silent and surprised in the shadow. “ You. 
are white as a slip of a girl. And why have 
you your beautiful curly hair cut off so close 2 
ear me, laddie, now I look right hard at you, 
IT can hardly think it’s you !” 

He was a handsome fellow, splendidly tall 
aod well-proportioned, with a bright, dashing, 
clean-shaven face, short dark hair, finely- 
chiselled features, straight nose, square chin, 
firm mouth, and a pair of laughing quizzical 
eyes. 

“T have been ill. I met with an accident 
which kept me on my back a few weeks. I 
was in a burning building. Coming from it 
the ladder I was descending broke. I got 
considerably shaken. up and scorched—so 
much so that when they showed me a mirror 
I looked in it; and wondered, like the old 
woman in children’s story books, ‘If I be I ?” 
So I said to myself, just as she did: — 

“Well, if Ibe I, 
As I suppose I be, 
I’ve a good nurse at home, 
And she'll know me!” 
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And behold ! I have hurried back for you to 
identify me !” : 

Her wrinkled face relaxed. , 

“Oh, go long with you now, Mr. Lionel ! 
You are just as great a tease as ever, 1 de—— 
Well, if i wasn’t forgetting!” wheeling 

_ sharply round to where Iva sat. ‘“ My dearie, 
won't you please forgive me ?” 

The girl rose, ing on her gloves. 

e Certainly ! Mand I must thunk you for 
ealling Mr. Lionel.” 

The young fellow was staring at her. half- 
indeoduloeily. 

“Is it-——” he began. 

She held out her pretty, slender hand with 
a graceful cordiality. 

“Yes, I am Iva Romaine. And this is the 
first opportunity I’ve had to thank you for 
gour heroism that terrible night. I do thank 
you now.” 

The tone said much more than the words, . 
so earnest it was so tremulous. 

For all at once, with appalling vividness, 
had come back to her that moment when she 
stood in the high convent window, ‘im the 
smoke, the flame, the glare—stood looki 
down on the surging crowd below and waite 
for death. 

And then up the ladder had sprung a stal- 
wart, young figure; in gay masquerade ball 
costume of rose and white satin, all glittering 
with jewels, and’ into hers had looked a 
brave, boyish face, with resolute lips and 
dauntless eyes—the face which for.the second 
time she beheld in the little candle-lit room 
of the lodgé at ber father’s gate. 

When they came out into the sweet, still 
November evening, he turned and walked 
beside her up the avenue. 

“You are our neighbour, I think papa said. 
I have been in Sussex so little, I am unfamiliar 
with its palaces.” 

“Yes, our land joins. I have not been 
home myself very much for several years. I 
really live in London; but I like to retain the 
servants and keep the old place ready for occu- 
pancy at a moment’s notice.” 

“Then you are alone?” 


“Unluckily yes. I have no near relations, 
no family ties, and so I knock here and there 
as the humour takes me. Ah, one of your 
maids has an admirer, I perceive.” 

Iva glanced carelessly at the two people 
standing in the shade of a tree just beyond 
them, and talking earnestly. 

The woman was small and slender, the man 
of unusual height. 

It was bright enough for her to notice that 
he was roughly dressed. 

So absorbed were they in their conversation 
they did not appear to hear the footsteps of the 
pair approaching. 

They were almost upon them when the 
woman became cognisant of their presence, 

She turned sharply ; as quickly turned away. 
Just one glance! 

“The Braceborough ball comes off next 
month, I believe,” Lionel was saying. “May 
we hope—I am a member of the club, you 
know—-that you and the Countess will honour 
us by your presence?” 

She hardly heard him. 


“No-—that is, yes. We have not really 
decided yet. Will you not come, in?”—for 
they had crossed the terrace and were at the 
foot of the shallow stone steps, 

“Thank you, no; but I shall call to-morrow 
if 1 may.” 

And then he lifted his hat and walked away. 

Iva stood still a moment, then she went in 
across the rich, lofty, beautiful old hall and up 
to her own room. 

Rhe felt, strangely ill at ease and bewildered ; 
for the face which had been turned to her a 
moment in the waning light, and so suddenly 
and sign‘ficantly per Fe asi the face of the 


woman who talked with a menial at dusk in 


her father’s demesne—was that of her step- 
mother, the Countess of Silverdale! 





CHAPTER X. 
of the Countess the meeting had 
been purely accidental. 

Weary of the drowsy quietude of her room, 
the dulness of her novel, she had decided to 
walk down towards the lodge, meet Iva, and 
return with her. 

And ten minutes after her resolution was 
taken she was out, and walking briskly down 
the wide, cirving avenue. 

Suddenly she stopped. She had seen no one, 
she had not heard a sound; but by some mes- 
Meric intuition sne decame conscious of an 
autagonistic presence, 

Involuntarily she looked to the right, 
Standing under a copper-beech was a tall 
figure in black coat, dark trousers, and bowler 
The knit brows, the beak-like nose, she 
recognised him immediately. 

She recoiled a step. He saw the action, and 
laughed as he strode towards her. 

“Oh, you needn’t be scared”—with reassur- 
ing imsolence—‘ithough you did serve me a 
mean trick the last time I saw you—getting 
your high-and-mighty husband to kick me out- 
of-doors. Well, I'm not drunk now; and this 
time you must hear me out,” 

She glanced around helplessly. No one was 
in sight, and his dark face was threatening as 
a thundercloud, and set as a bulldog’s. 

“Well, bi 1” 

If she must, she must listen then. The 
pretty teeth under the rosy lips shut 


“It’s about the child I want to speak. 
‘refuse to pay for its support any longer.” 
“Ah, the child! But you said it was dead.”’ 


“So she told you that, did she? Well, she 
I didn’t think she 
Yes, I said it was dead, 
bub I don’t see how the fact of my saying s0 


tty confidential 


“You lied, then?” she hissed, between her 
“Yes, your ladyship,”” with cheerful prompt- 


thought it would be a good thing 
hold over her of which she knew nothing—a rod 
in pickle, as the saying goes—and through it I 
intended to get even with her some time for 
the way she trampled on me. 
“hy about that, tooY” he wound up, 
y: 


“ Yes, yes! no matter now. The child really 
? 


‘Yes, if you can call it living. It is ina 
dirty little hole of a house in a pretty rough 
There are a good many cats 
around, and a good many rats, and just about 
as many dirty, hungry young ones. You can't |- 
hardly call it living.” 

“Don’t!” she protested, faintly. 

She was uncertain whether to be glad or sorry 
her child lived. It would be another obstacle, 
another secret, another anxiety. But then how 
soft the little head which for a few short days | 
had cuddled on her breast, how tender the 
touch of the tiny hands! 
place, among such people, 
things—it was terrible to think of. 


“ By jingo!” with a gruff laugh ; “you're as | all its power. She must get the money some- 
And | how. She held out her hand. 

The Lord never made a “You will make it five?” 

couple of ivy-leaves more alike than you two. 
You might be her, you 


corner of London. 


squeamish over it as if it was your own. 
you do look like her. 











He folded his arms. 
‘That's for you to say. 





him some child taken through charity, have She sna 





him well cared for. But—— And the douht 
was a shock. What if this latest yarn was only 
another diabolical falsehood? : 
She looked straight up at him. 
“How aim I to w if I interest myself in 
this affair but that 7% are palming off some 
strange child on me? How amI to know? | 
can’t believe you,” with quiet contempt. 
His smaky eyes twinkled. His moustache 
curled up at the corners. . 
“You needn’t. You can believe your own 
e es,” j 
“A resemblance. She had not thought of fhat. 
She shrank back a step. 

“He is like——” she faltered. 

“ Like him—yes.” 

Dask was creeping through the trees. Clilly 


“T can’t stand here all night,” she ‘declared, 
impatiently. “Tel me what you want—wha: 
you ave willing to do?” : 

“Now, that's business—that's what I like to 
hear,” he commented, placidly. ‘ Well, here's 
my terms; I'll give you the kid’s address—ix 
is written on this pard=-and ean do as you 
like about him, ‘Ewash my bands of him. She 
is dead, and so I’ve no more use forhim. I've 
enlisted, I get shilling-a day; but, bless 
you, what’s that! So, if Ingive you this card 

I won't, you know, ‘unless you agree to what 
i ask_-F'l let the youngster die of dirt and 
starvation first), if,I give you this card, and if 
I promise to keep my mouth shut now and {vr 
‘ever—and you needn't bé scared much about 
that, for our regiment ny! pap to Egypt soon, 
and there is less chance of a man coming back 
than of his me there—will you give mea 
thousand pounds? 

She shook her head slowly. 

“T have not got it.” 

“She did not have very much, either, but 
she gave me her Fagg and I used to lumber 
it in London. Why, one night it was pouring 
rain—New Year's night, it was—and she came 
rushing through it all to me with a gold chain. 
She knew I must have something. What's 
the use of being. smart enough to find out 
about things if you can’t make some money 
out of them when you do find out ? 

“ Hush!” 

Footsteps behind them, coming up the 
centre of the avenue... ; 

Without considering what she was doing, 
she glanced around, and flashed her face away 
again. 

But in that second, she saw the passers by 
were Iva and some strange young gentleman. 

“ She was awfully afraid of being found out 
—most so after the Earl, your husband that 
is, came to the Honour.” é 

“Oh, stop!” she commanded, in a perfect 
agony of nervousness. “Let methink. I can 
give you three hundred pounds.” 


“ 


Gould she possibly raise more? She racked 
her brain. 

“Make it five,” she urged. 

Far away she could hear the sound of horse’; 
hoofs. Perhaps it was the Ear] returning. 

“T can’t,” she panted. 
| “All right.” 

He began to put away. the card he held. 

Oh, the poor baby ! to be left in that hideous 
place! The mighty mother instinct rose 10 


She nodded. ea ee 
Nearer came the sound of the trotting hovis. 


“The | “When will I get it?” 


“Friday night.” 
“Where?” 


I’ve been skulking “Here!” : 

around here tihese couple of days waiting to ask “You swear it?” : 

you that identical question. I didn’t dare go The hoof-beats sounded horribly distinct on 
I’ve had all I wamt of your fire- | the hard road. 


What would she do? 
might bring the little one down here, 


* Yes—yes!” 


what could she? She | . The equestrian had turned in at the gates— 


‘was ridin idly up the avenue, 
ched the card—hid it,in her bosom. 
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“JT will pay you then—yes!” she winspered, |. « Oh, she came back, yes, but none ever saw | got him to leave by promising to meet 


savagely. “And I hope—I hope to Heaven 
you will go to Egypt and be shot down like a 
dog there, you scoundrel !” ' ; 

She wheeled away—was standing in the 
middle of the avenue, hailing the horseman. 

He reined in. 

“Why, Lilian, dear!” 

“Yes,” the man in the shadow of the copper- 
beech heard her ery, sweetly and merrily, “I 
came to meet you! Now you must dismount 
and walk up with me—think of my devotion !” 

“It was good of you, love, but then, you 
are all goodness ° ‘ . 

“Of course,” gaily. 

And her silvery laughter floated back to 
him. as they. walked together up the avenue. 

* ca 


“ Harold!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I want to ask you a favour.” 

“Granted,” he laughed, “be it half. my 
kingdom ! ” 

It would be hard to refuse her anything, he 
thought, as he leaned against the light oak 
mantel in‘-her boudoir and looked down on 
the pretty, pleading face lifted to his. 

“Tt is hardly as much as that, I think. I 
heard yesterday a sad little story. You must 
hear it before I make my request. May I tell 
it to.you?” 

*T can’t say,” quizzically, “that I am 
enthusiastic about sad little stories. But of 
course, love,” as he saw her face darken, “I 
am only joking. Tell it to me.”: | 

They were going out to dinner, a fashion- 
able afiair given in her honour, and she was 
dressed for the occasion. Her trained dress 
of black velvet. was a marvel of richness and 
simplicity. Against it the fair round throat 
and firm white arms gleamed marble white. 
Around her neck was a narrow band of velvet, 
from which depended a diamond star, a splen- 
did heirloom of the Romaines. , 

Her face, thinner than of old, looked just 
now childishly youthful, for the soft cheeks 
were flushed with sup ed excitement, the 
grey eyes looked very  omerapan anxious. 

“ You must sit down,” she said. 

He sank obediently into a big tempting chair 
by the hearth. He put out his hand, caught 
= cpr. and drew her down on his knee. 

ut she sprang up. 

‘ No, no! I cannot sit still. I am too ner- 
vous.” ° 

Fe laughed, 

“ And so that is why I must keép quiet. I 
believe you just wish to give me an_opportunity 
to admire your dress.” 

For slie was walking away from him, the 
thick, blue-black folds of her grown trailing 
yo her. She flashed back a saucy smile 
at him.” 

“That is it preeisely, sir.” 

She came back to the mantel, and stood 
there looking down on the bed of crimson coals 
in the grate. 

“Well, it is about a girl who used to live’at 
the Honour,” she began, abruptly. “She was 
very young and quite pretty—as I remember 
her, a merry, thoughtless child, never in her 
waking hours without a song or 4 laugh of a 
gay word.” 

She paused. A dreamy, retrospective look 
had come into her eyes. 

His lordship smothered a yawn. 

“Yes,” politely feigning’ interest, “a do- 
mestic?” 

, 7 ee & moment. 

‘Hardly. More a companion. Marguerite 
and bs were patandt yang 3° 

“And she went up to London to visit an 
aunt of hers. No one at the Honour ever saw 
her again !”? 

“What!” the Earl cried. 

He was really startled. Her tone was so 
unconsciously tragic, 

Lilian lifted her great shining eyes and looked 
across at him. She laughed reassuringly, per- 
haps a little too loudly. 





her again as she used to be. A stranger might 
see no change. We all did. She who before 
had fairly floated, for she could scarcely keep 
her feet from dancing, walked wearily and 
slowly. She, whose iaughter had been so ring- 
ing spontaneous, rarely smiled. She had 
moods. She had grown sullen, excitable, ca- 
pricious. All the innocence, the glad-hearted- 
ness, all ‘the wild freshnéss of morning,’ had 
gone from her for ever.” 

She had spoken, slowly, deliberately, her 
eyes Still gazing downwards as though reading 
in the fire the story she told. 

“ And why?” 

He was not feigning interest now. He was 
leaning slightly forward, his elbow on the arm 
of his chair, his head on his hand. 

“This was her story: In London, at her 
aunt’s house, she had met a man — a frank, 


fine-looking fellow, a captain in a Calcutta | 
It-was a case of love at first sight. | Value she 


reginient. 
He was a ope nm manly, sunny-faced 
fellow, and _Was pretty and impression- 
able. He was highly 


connected, but poor—in 
fact, in debt. She 


age. 

“They dare not allow their attachment to 
become known. When he proposed a secret 
thiarriage sho—very young and romantic, you 
must remember-thought it would be delight- 
ful in real life as in a novel. The mystery 
would be enchanting. How loyal her heart 
would be to him when ‘lovers around her were 
sighing,’ and how they would astonish every- 
one some day when he had succeeded to the 
heritage of his expectancy by saying, ‘We have 
been married and faithful all these years!’ 
And she dreamed of a cottage 

“Bowered in roses and covered with thatch 

After the fun of a runaway match,’ 
and all that sort of thing, you know—poor 
little fool !” 

She was silent. 

The Earl looked at her curiously: How much 
the relation of the story seemed to affect her! 
How tremendously in earnest she was! 

Well 
of had probably been dear friends and asso- 
clates 


But he wished she would burry. ‘The car- 
riage would soon be at the door, 


Well, she married him, in strictest pri- | 


vacy,” the Countess resumed. 

She left her place by the fire, came over to 
her husband’s side, and sank down on a low 
stool beside him. 

“She told her aunt she was going to visit a 
school friend, and she went away to a little, 
lonely, sea-coast town and lived six weeks with 
him. Then, fearing detection, she returned to 
her aunt's house. ere, one Morning, & man 
called to see her. It was her husband's eer- 
vant. He hada box in his hands—a little Box. 
He gave it to her. She opened it. Within 
were the few notes she written ‘him, her 
picture, a flower she had given him, and a ring 
of her hair. She could not speak. She was 
simply dazed. At last she faltered. 

“** My husband?’ 

“The fellow laughed insultingly. 

“*T guess you haven't got any. The captain 
gave me those a to bring back to you. He’s 
gut dead lots such stuff. He sailed for 

falcutta yesterday. When he .returns, in a 
couple of years, he’s going to marry his cousin.’ 

* And ire mentioned her name—a rich and 
titled lady—Clotilde Rayne. 

“She was crazy. But still she could not 
believe it. She could only say, stupidly: 

“*T was married!’ 

“And for answer the wretch before her 
ine his hands, rolled up his eyes, and 


said : 
“* Of course you were! And the minister 
wore a rig rented for the occasion at two-and- 
sixpence. And I was the minister!’ 
“She didn’t die. No one ever does when 
they most long to. She did not even faint. 
She was afraid of her aunt appearing. She 





, no wonder. She and this girl she spoke | 


} 


j 


| 


ad money coming to her, | 
— on her aunt’s approval of the mar- | 











him in 
the park. She did so. He offered to marry 
her, clothing his proposals in words so insult- 
ingly condescending, it is a wonder her rage 
and scorn did not kill him! Then it was she 
came back to the Honour.” 

The Countess paused. 

The Earl stooped, and put his arm around 
her. 

“Why, my darling, how you are trembling! 
What a compassionate little creature you are, 
to be sure!’ 

“Yes,” with a shaky laugh. “It is a hate- 
ful story! Let me tell you the rest—quicklyt 
I hear the carriage coming around.” 

“Well, dear?” 

He spoke soothingly, as he would to a child. 
He could feel her slight form quivering 

‘* Even there he followed her, and persecuted 
her. He threatened he would expose her. She 
gave him money, her little jewellery—aught of 
had. One April day she went to 
London. There her baby was born. Only yes- 
terday I learned that she was dead.” 

Seven! It tinkled musically from the little 
malachite clock on the mantel. 

They should be.on their way. It was s0 
abominably rude to keep dinner waiting. 

He moved uneasily. She noticed the motion. 

“ And now,” she cried, leaning forward and 
laying both her sparkling, clasped hands on 
his breast, “now my petition! I want to 
bring her little one down here, and have some 
good woman—Granny Morris, say—take care 
of him and love him. May 1?” 

He laughed, took her face between 
palms, and kissed the hot cheek. 

“Of course! What may you not do? 
tender-hearted little Lilian !’ 

Ten minutes later, rolling away through the 
frosty, starlit night, he asked her, care 
lessly— 

“When did that poor girl die?” 

“And she answered— 

“When Marguerite did—last September.” 


his 


My 


“Oh, relent, Lady Iva!” 

But Lady Iva, looking at Lionel with sweet, 
remorseless eyes over her fire screen of pea 
cock feathers, shook her golden head. 

“I'm afraid there is no hope. Mamma’s 
sister died so lately, she wSuld not think of 
going.” 

“Going where, Iva?” queried a gay voice. 

Down the wide, old stairs came floating o 
slim, little, dark-robed figure. 

“We were talking of the Braceborough ball,. 
mamma.” 

“And why should you not go, dear?” 

“That is what I say, Lady Romaine,” broke 
in the young fellow, exultant at having found 
an ally. “I’m sure a chaperon would be very 
easily secured.” 

“Of course. You certainly must go, Iva. 
Ah, here is Harold! We will appeal to him. 

Without the winter night was closing in- 
Up from the hollowy deer-park, the dusky 
shadows came shouldering each other. The 
brooding dusk was full of the prophecy of 
coming snow. 

Dat here, in the magnificent baronial hall 
of the Romaines—a hall through which one 
might drive a coach-and-four, and which, 
however, gave one no idea of gauntness for all 
its lofty space—here was the warmth of ® 
huge fire—here the rosy glow of Moorish 
lamps—here the luxurious, wavering light— 
here the rustle of silken gowns—here the 
murmurous sound of voices, “low with 
fashion, not- with feeling”--here, too, “ elas- 
tic laughter sweet.” — 

For though living in retirement, as was the 
Countess, because of her recent bereavement, 
already had the princely home over which she 
had come to preside resumed its rightful 
place as social authority and rendezvous. 

“Such a dear little thing!” as Mrs. Trend- 
worth said to the Dowager Duchess of Caris- 
leigh, when she happened to mention the new 
lady of the Castle—-“ such a dear, unassuming 
little thing! A perfect lady, [ assure you; » 
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delightful acquisition, She comes of a ve 
good family, too. It is « comfort to thin 
she is a person we can know for her own 
sake. The Woodvilles. have extremely blue 
blvod in their veins, you know. And she is 
such an innocent child—not: much older than 
bis daughter!” : 

And so they all called on the dear little 
thing, aud she charmed and flattered them 
with her youth and beauty and winning ways 
and uplifted grey eyes. 

Soon it became an understood thing that 
dhose who were at the village, or out riding or 
driving, should drop in at Silverdale Castle 
about five o’clock. 

Then were the ladies sure to be at home; 
then was the fire in the ribbed roof hall most | 
ruddy; then of luxurious depth looked the | 
rug-covered chairs and divans; then on the 
wound table of carved and polished bog-oak, | 
‘brightly glittered the silver tea service; then | 
arose the fragrant steam of Pekoe and Sou- | 
hong tea; then talk grew more rapid, 
laughter louder, mingling with both the dainty | 
clink of rare old china. 

It was ali very delightful—the elegance, the 
<estheticism, the mild exhilaration, and infor- 
mality. 

Young Lionel got into the habit of coming 
an almost daily ; the Dallas girls often walked 
over ; Mrs. Trendworth could not resist “ just 
looking in”; and the officers from the on. 
racks, at Rothlyn, in braided fatigue uniforms 
and stiff caps, came riding up the avenue 
about the hour for kettledrum. 

_And just now there was quite a gay semi- | 
circle around the blazing fire. ‘The talk had 
turned on the coming Christmas. 
“ We are going to be very quiet this year,” | 
Mary Dallas said. “There are only three | 
or four old friends coming to us.” ~ 

“Oh, IT am going to have a houseful!” Mrs. 
Trendworth cfied. 

She was a widow, fat, fair, and fully fifty. 
She had strongly-marked features, grey hair, 
worn Pompadour, and a high colour. She 
dressed richly, entertained javishly, enjoyed 
the society of young people, and held that a 
good laugh added a year to one’s life. 

“You always have,” .said Lionel. 

“ Who are they?” asked Jimmie Talbot. 

e was a slender, brown-skinned, curly- 
headed and moustacheless young fellow. — 

She looked down on him as he lay stretched 
on the floor at the feet of Nora Dallas. 

“ Well, Guy Dairly is corainz, and Priscilla 
Murray (only sixteen, and pretty as a picture 
Jimmie), and a German scientist, with an 
unpronounceable name, a_ friend of my | 
brother's, and Sir Oswald Herold and Lady | 
Clotilde Rayne, and——” = 

But the Countess of Silverdale heard no | 
more. Not one word of the widow’s cheery 
chatter reached her ear after that. 

Lady Clotilde Rayne! It was the name— 
the very name. 

Only once before had she heard it spoken; 
then it had burned into her heart and soul, | 
and brain, with seacing force. 

“Oh, he has, gone sure enough! When he 
comes back he will marry his cousin. She is 
very wealthy, and dead struck on him. Her 
name is Lady Clotilde Rayne.” 

That most miserable day, that most | 
aretched hour, when she had first heard that 
name spoken. How strange to hear it again! 
Now she was safe in the home of a good 
and honoured gentleman; now she was secure, 
respected, loved, happy, beyond calumny, and 
above reproach. 

But once more she heard it. 

And she, Lady Clotilde Rayne, was coring 
down to her neighbour's, and he, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn, to the glow of her own hearth and 
the shelter of her own roof-tree. 

“Good heavens!” she murmured to herself, 
with a little weary sigh. What a small place 
the world is, anyway! We leave a person in 
Hong Kong and meet him in Hyde Park. A 

rson—a ghost, rather—out of our dead and 

uried past sits down to dinner with us.” 

How she dreaded meeting him! He had 





| must be very marked. 





wever seen Lilian; his astonishment would be 


overwhelming. She had told him of the 
marvellous, likeness between herself and her 
sister. But in spite of all she knew how 
stunned he would be. And how would he 
act at first sight of her? As one dismayed? 
And what emotion would really sway him— 
remorse, fear of exposure, or only a reckless 
indifference ? 

“ Dreaming?” 

She started violently at the touch of her 
husband’s hand on her shoulder. 

“Yes,” with a nervous laugh. “I really 
believe I was.” 
“ And here is Jimmie, waiting to say good- 

ve. 

She turned graciously to the young man, 
standing cap in hand, beside her chair. 

“Yes. I said good-night twice, Lady 
Romaine, and you would -not even look at me.” 
_ She rose, her piquant face bright and smil- 
ing. 

“Indeed, I beg your pardon, Jimmie. 
You don't think T would purposely neglect 
you?” 

The lad shook his curly head with wise 
deliberation. 

“Perhaps not,-and yet my heart misgives 
me!” he avowed with mock tragic emphasis. 
“ As I stood here, forgotten and alone, I said 
to myself, “In her reverie you have no place,’ 
said alas: 

“*T am only a poor poet made for singing at 
her casement, 

Like the thrushes or the finches, while she 

thought of other things!” 

“ Bravo, Jimmie!” cried Iva’s sweet, laugh- 
ing voice. 

They were all rising, going. Gay adieus 


were spoken, the massive doors opened, 
clanged. 
A thought struck the Countess. It had 


thrilled her all day long. 
nour and it slumbered. 

She went swiftly upstairs to her own little 
nest of a dressing-room, and rang the bell. 

She could never claim him, no. But she 
would do so much for him-would be so fond 
und careful of him, And if the Karl should 
come to love him, too, and perhaps some day 
adopt him! 

The dream was bright. 

Her maid appeared. 

“J thought you would return this evening. 
Yon brought the child?” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

“He is with Granny Morris?” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

“How did you find him? 
surroundings? ’ 

“Poor and dingy and dirty, 

“Ts he a fine child?” 


Just for the last 


What were his 


my lady.” 


“That he is—a bonmie little laddie. He 


doesn’t look over-strong, but he has tke 


loveliest black eyes one could see, and hair as 


golden as Lady Iva’s own.” 
“ Ah, that will do! 
shall not need you for an hour yet.” 
The door closed. 
the downy depths of her chair. 
her breath with a hard sob. 
So he had told the trath! The 


Captain Damyn-then—co handsome in her 


girlish eyes. as 
Would others remark it? 


Surely they must 
when the guest she dreaded came. 


the Castle while he remained. 


likeness, and it would be unpleasant for her. 


As she sat by the fire, her jewelled hands 
clasped behind her dark head, her slippered 
feet crossed on the low brass fender, the folds 
of her dainty, tea-gown lying over the russet- 
rug in “ a rippling sweep of satin,” there came 
into her eyes a tenderness, a lovingness, a look 


of infinite longing. 
“ My own child!” 


You may go, Jane. I 


Her ladyship shivered in 
She drew 


resemblance 
Black eyes and yellow 
hair. It was the rare combination of the two 
which had made Sir Geoffrey Damyn—plain 


Well, the 
boy would have to be kept quite away from 
é Not that the 
very faintest idea of the wild truth would ever 
enter his head, but others might remark the 


Her lips formed the words, though no sound 
escaped them. He was so near her; and sha 
had thought him dead this year and more 
Why, he must be able to say words now, put 
together little sweet, broken sentences. But 
there was one word he would not speak. And 
how, away down in her heart, she longed te 
hear it! 

She sprang to her feet. 
before 
hurried. 

She hastened to the wardrobe, caught up a 
Persian shawl, flung it over her head and 
shoulders, whisked ‘i skirt over her arm, 
unhasped a French window opening on a 
balcony, passed out, went quickly down the 
atairs, and ran along the great shadowy 
avenue straight as dn arrow and fleet as 4 
fawn! 

When Lady Silverdale reached the pretty 
lodge and knocked, she was quite out of 
breath. 

A hobbling step. Granny Morris opened 
the door and peered out. 

“ Who is it?” she demanded. 

“T!" the Countess replied, ‘slipping past 
her and into the little parlour. 

The old woman recognised her. 

“TI did not know your ladyship just at first 
Is Jane without?” 

“No. I came alone. I just ran down to 
see the child. Jane told me she brought him 
here this afternoon. I am very much inte. 


She must see him 
inner ; she would have time if she 


rested in him. I knew his parents.” 
“ Certainly, my lady!” 
But she gave her a keen glance. She was 


a shrewd old woman, and she did not exactly 
comprehend this feverish, friendly soticitude 
for an orphan waif. 

She took up a candle and led the way into 
an adjoining apartment. 

The Countess followed her. Her shawl) had 
slipped from her head. Her silken gown rustled 
as she mowed. The lovely face was all aglow 
with exercise, excitement. 

“There he is, your ladyship!” 

On a cheap, but daintily immaculate bed, lay 
a sleeping baby. The clothes had been tossed 
off. Bare were the rosy limbs. The tiny- 
featured face on the pillow was flushed. Over 
the moist brow clustered sunny hair. The 
lashes lay dark and curifng on the pink cheeks. 
The red lips were half parted. 

Slowly the Countess advanced and stood 
beside the bed. She said no word. She did 
not even utter a sigh. ; 

But the white-capped old dame pogneding 
her saw the small jewelled hands grip each 
other in a fierce ied straining grasp. 

Never, in all her strong, young life, had 
emotion so mastered her 

Her child—her own child—and she dared 
not claim him! He must know no mother. 
She had a son, but she lived childless! Uh 
Heaven, the thought was bitter—hard to 
bear! 

Her heart beat a 
rowing faint and chilly. 
% But she gave no outward sign of the fiervs 
struggle which swayed her. pparently im- 
passive she stood there. 

The child stirred uneasily, and opened his 
eyes. She gave a sudden start. 

” Ah, Garrett had spoken truly! No need ‘0 
ask whose child was that. The dimple in the 
ebin, the golden cur's, the beautiful black eves 
—what a miniature reproduction they were: 

“Willie hung'y!” ; has 

The sweet, lisping voice! He was not half 
as hungry as she was, she thought, with * 

rang. ‘ . 

; She was frightened af the volcanic emotion 
the sight of the child had aroused. She had 
not supposed such passionate mother-love !ay 
dormant in her heart. She dare not trust Ser 
self to stay longer. ' 

“He is a pretty chi'd. Take good care 0 
him,” she said, with an indolent smile. _ 

But the kiss she pressed on the baby btw 
was very tender. F 

Thrusting a gold-piece in the old woman’ 
wrinkled hand, she hurried out—home. 


She felt herself 
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She had just 


ained her boudoir, flung off 
he: wrap, & ewe 


er husband syria Pai 
““Wibere have you been, Lihan! e’ve 
een searching ever for you. Our 
guest has arrived. Sir Geoffrey Damyn is in 
éhe drawing-room. 

(To be continued next week.} 


is 8 commenced in No. 2061. Back 
Bh os - be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 
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HINTS ON LETTER WRITING. 


esirable correspondent is one who not 
ine dates her letters, but writes upon it the 
day of the week, so as to-give an inteHigent 
idea of what she means by “to morrow. | 

One who discriminates in the matter of ink, 
not choosing thet which is as pale as skim 
m'Ik, nor the very black, nor the very purple, 
writing with it on extremely thin paper, so 
that when you hold the sheet to the light you 
ezgmot read it. . 

One who does not go into ecstacies about 
the weather, the height and depth of the ther- 
mometer, or the mental or physical condition 
of her own sweet self. 

One who answers the questions asked by you 
in your last letter, concluding that unless you 
wanted to know, you would not have written 
them. 

One who fastens the envelope securely, for 
ahe knows nothing is so annoying as to receive 
a half-opened letter. 

One who does not gush to a stranger, thinks 
it is worth while being patient to her friends, 
and who never lets business letters wait. 

One who writes Mc. before a man’s name in 
preference to “ Esquire” after it. 

One who spells your name correctly. You 
would suppose that your friends would know 
this, but very often they do not trouble them- 
selves about it. 

One who uses quiet r, a good pen, a 
clear ink, and site yy the Memes toh 
determined to express herself clearly and intelli- 
gently, putting “the dotlet. on the i,” the 
crossing to the t, the curling tails to her y, 80 
that they do not look like q, and says what is 
necessary and no more, saying it in the best 
‘way. 


LL 





Not Arramp or Wotves.—“If our spend- 
thrift son persists in his extravagance, 
James,” said a careworn wife and mother, 
‘we shal! not be able to keep the wolf from 
our door.” “Tt ain't wolves that I’m afraid 
of in this latitude,” replied her dejected hus- 
band ; “it is the brokers that I expect to see 
coming every day.” 


Taxes Berren Lert Unsarp.—Under the 
caption, The Art of Putting Things, an English 
author has given some very amusing examples 
of saying things in a queer vay. Ces of the 
most unfortunate secclied attempts to escape 
from & conversational difficulty was made by 
an East-end curate, who cultivated the friend- 
8 1 mechanics. One day a carpenter came 
to him and said:—“TI have brought my boy's 
likeness, as you said you'd like to have it.” 
“ How good of you to remember!” said the 
cutate. “What a capital likeness! How is 
he?” “Why, sir, don’t you remember?” said 


the carpenter, “He’s dead.” “Oh, yes, of 
course, I know that,” replied the curate. “I 
mean how’s.the ma that took the photo- 


graph?” A story is told of a you r 
. Who, on his way to his day’s weeks edlied at 

the registrar’s office to register his father’s 
death. When the official asked the date of the 
event, the son replied :—“ He ain't dead yet, 
but he'll be dead before night, so I thought it 
would save me another journey if you would 
hes eR Oh, but that won't do at 

1.” Said the registrar. “ Perha ex Sher 
will live till to-morrow.” “ Well, T on’t know, 
sir; the doctor says as he won't; and he knows 


Gems 


Our lives should be like sun-dials—using 
all shadows to point to some hour that has 
a significance and a use. 


THE universal mark of manhood is manli- 
ness. Possession and position are the mere 
accidents of local conditions 


He that is selfish and cuts his own soul 
from the universal soul of all rational beings 
is a kind of voluntary outlaw. 

A sovt occupied with great ideas best per- 
forms smali duties. The divinest views of 
life penetrate most clearly into the meanest 
emergencies. 


Tar true art of being agreeable is to appear 
well pleased with all the company, and rather 
to seem well entertained with them than to 
bring entertainment to them. 


Don'rbe in a hurry about finding your work 
in the world, but just look about you in 
the place you find yourself in, and try to 
make things a little better and honester there. 


We may force the brain to do our bidding, 
but it is not so with the heart. Its déisinats 
are unchangeable and impatient; and it is 
but little wonder if, in the desperation of its 
unheeded dangers, it often wanders down to 
polluted streams and away off into strange 
pastures. 


Att vice stands upon a precipice. To en 
gage in any sinful course is to run down 
the hill. If we once let loose the propensi- 
ties of our nature we cannot gather in the 
reins and govern them as we please. It is 
much easier not to begin a bad course than 
to stop one when begun 








THE BABY’S FUTURE. 
What shall we make of the baby, 
His mother and I often plan, 
A lawyer, doctor,-or preacher, 
Or a solid commercial man? 


His mother thinks he’s a genius, 
One such as the world never saw; 
She’s very sure he’d be famous 
It we brought him up to the iaw 


But, then, a doctor's profession 

She thinks the noblest by far, 
And as a physician the baby 

Would bvilliantly shine like a star. 


And again at times there’s about him 
An air as of trying to reach 
Beyond the world he was born in, 
And we're sure he was made to preach! 


But hark! he’s yelling and bawling, 
His voice rising higher and higher, 

An auctioneer—that’s what we'll make him, 
He’s such a’magnificent crier ! 








Carz oF THE Evsepaows.-—The eyebrows 
must never be rubbed or brushed, except from 
the roots to the ends. Some people contract 
a bad habit in childhood of rubbing them 
the other way, and the effect is both gro- 
tesque and painful to behold. The hairs will 
never after lie as flat as they ought to do, 
and bristle in unexpected places. A tiny 
comb arid brush howl be used daily on them 
to keep them soft and smooth. They should 
be carefully washed every day, and the same 
care must be taken about the direction they 
are rubbed in. They should have vaseline 
gently smoothed over them once or twice a 
week, This will keep them in perfect health, 
and serve to strengthen and thicken them. 
Where they are scanty and coming oyt very 
much there is nothing better to use than a 
few drops of castor oil in a little paraffin. 
They are apt sometimes to be a little scurfy. 
When this is the case, vaseline must be put 
on the spot, and it must be bathed with hot 


water and a little soap till it is cured. 





what he bas given him,” 





Living Skeletons 





We are all familiar with the living skeleton 
| or professional lean man of the side show, 
| whose leanness is due partly to bad nutrition, 
| and partly to the fact that by means of purga 
tives he expels the food from his system before 
| it has time to be fully absorbed. In his case 
| the emaciation is intentional, but there ar 
scores of cases where it is quite the reverse 
and brought about entirely by imperfect diges 
tion and general ill-health In such cases 
Charles Forde’s Bile Beans will be found a 
sure and speedy remedy, as the following plain 
statement of fact goes to prove. The story 
comes from Mr. George Blanchard, of Morley 
Street, Kettering, and was told by him to a 
“ Kettering Guardian” reporter. He said 

“For seventeen years I suffered from acute 
indigestion, which steadily became worse till at 
last my doctor gave me up as incurable, and I 
came to be looked upon as dying. I had violent 
pains in my sides and stomach, which latter 
was always distended with wind ; and though 
I belched incessantly I found no relief, for the 
simple reason that the wind kept forming as 
fast as I could get rid of it. Every morsel of 
solid food I swallowed seemed to turn to wind, 
ant also brought on severe fits of vomiting, 
which shook my whole system IT had to leave 
off taking solid food altogether, and subsist 
entirely on liquids. As a consequence I be- 
came so weak that I could hardly drag one 
foot after the other, while my limbs wasted 
away till they were no thicker than those of 
an infant! To add to my misery, I suffered 
also from dizziness and profuse sweats. As I 
have said, I bad medical advice, but derived 
| no benefit, and after a time was told by my 
doctor that he could do nothing more for me, 
and that I should never agnin be well. At 
this I abandoned hope and made up my mind 
for death. 

“T was in 4 pitiable condition when my wife 
chanced to read of the marvellous cures effected 
by Charles Forde’s Bile Beans, and we got a 
box. I began taking them, and soon realised 
that I had at last found the right thing. The 
stomach pains ceased gradually, as did also 
the vomiting. The flatulence and dizziness 
disappeared, and I began to regain strength. 
All this time I had been taking Bile Beans 
regularly, and continued to do so, till now I 
am well and strong again,“and feel better than 
I have done for twenty years. I can strongly 
recommend Charles Forde’s Bile Beans to any- 
one suffering as I did from indigestion, dizzi- 
ness, stomach pains, vomiting, or weakness.” 
Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans af@ a certain cure for 
indigestion, biliousness, liver and kidney dix 
orders, pains in the side, loins and hack, consti. 
pation, piles, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervous 
and general debility, anemia, and all female 
ailments. Also for colds, chill, neuralgia, lum- 
bago, rheumatism, and as a preventative of 
influenza. ~ Bile Beans may be had of all 
chemists, or post free from the Bile Bean 
Mfg. Co., 119, London Wall, London, E.C., on 
receipt of price, one and three lialfpence or two 
and nine. Their effect is truly wonderful. 


| 
An Illustration from Life 
va 








ALL ALIKE 

A brook that babbled through mossy ways 
Sang many, many a pretty air, — 

And glad people listened and gave it praise, 
But it found its way, after many days, 

To the big blue sea and was swallowed there. 


A boy, who was wonderful in his way 
Caused simple country folk to stare; 

But of course he wasn't content to stay 
Where rustics praised, so he went away 

To the city and never was noticed there. 


A calf once frolicked where fields were green, 
And hoisted its heels in the air; 
But the gate stood open one day—between 
The posts it hurried ; it quit the scene 
And was lost at the stockyards, hide and 
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_ figure, dressed from head to foot in sombre 


~ bim. 


in the way I supposed I should.” 


ROSALIND’S VOW 





CHAPTER XXXVI. ; 
At this juncture the door was pushed open, 
and there stood on the threshold a tall, femal 


black. 

It was Diana Blackmore, the housekeeper 
from the Lodge at Chiswick; and as her eyes 
fell on Vansittart’s inert form there appeared 
on her lips the shadow of a contemptuous 
smile. But she did not waste her attention on 


Turning to the Baronet, she said swiftly : 

“Is your wife’s name Rosalind Hawirey?” 

Too ped yes: to speak, Sir Kenneth made a 
gesture of assent, and the woman went on, 
still in the same low, eager tone— 

“Do you know where she is?” 

“TI do not,” answered the Baronet. “If 
you can tell me, vou will lay me under an 
obligation.” 

“Then you want to find her?” 

“ Assuredly 1” 

. Tn spite of what Pierce Vansitiart has just 
said?” 

“How do you know what he has said?” 
demanded Sir Kenneth. 

“ Because I was at the door, and have over- 
heard the greater poet of your conversation,” 
shé returned equab y. “Did I listen on pur- 

e? you would ask. Yes, I did. I wanted 
information, and-I got it, though not exactly 


“What do you know of my wife?” 

“Not much, it is true; but I know where 
she is at the present moment—The Lodge, 
Chiswick.” 

Sir Kenneth turned paler, if possible, than 
before. He knew the house, having been there 
in the lifetime of Vansittart’s father, and, if 
Vansittart had spoken truth in this particu- 
lar—then perhaps-—— 

But his thought got no further, for the 
woman seemed to have divined it in some mys- 
tical manner, and said, quickly,— 

“I should add, she is there against her will, 
I can prove that. In effect, she is a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner!” 

“Yes, and her jailor is the man lying there. 
Stay; I have no doubt I can put the key of 
her prison in your hand.” 

And as she spoke Diana advanced towards 
the prostrate figure of the still senseless man, 
and took from the inner breast-pocket a leather 
memorandum case, from which she produced a 
bunch of keys. 

One of these she placed in the hands of the 
surprised Baronet. 

‘ All you-have to do now is to go to Chiswick 
and release the lady.” 

Sir Kenneth felt like a man in a dream, and 
for a minute or two could only stare at his 
companion in a half-stupefied manner that was, 
under the circumstances, quite excusable. 

For it must be remembered that until this 
evening he had had no idea that Vansittart was 
even acquainted with his wife; and, although 
he had come to London for the express purpose 
of finding Rosalind, it was little less than mar- 
vellous that he should succeed in discovering 
her whereabouts on the very evening of his 
arrival. 

. It is not surprising, therefore, that he ac- 
cepted Diana’s communication with some 
doubt. 

“How can I tell you are speaking the 
truth?” he asked, but holding the keys firmly 
as he spoke. Bet 

She laughed in her usual sardonic manner. 

“You cannot tell ; but you may take it for 
granted, especially as I am ready to lead you 
to the place of your wife’s incarceration, I 
have nothing to gain by telling a lie, and 
you have nothing to lose b}¥ coming with me 





and testing the veracity of my statement.” 
“That is true.” 


“Then, shall I take you to The Lodge?” 

“ Yes, I will follow you.” 

She turned round at once, but, half-way to 
the door, seeméd struck by a fresh idea, and 
went back to the lamp, by whose light she 
glanced over the contents of the pocket-book, 
her face darkéning ominously the while. 

Amongst other notes and memoranda was 
a letter directed to herself, and placed in an 
envelope, which she at once tore open. It ran 
as follows :— 

Dzar Diana,—By the time you read this 
T shall be out of England, and, as the date of 
my return is ‘extremely uncertain, I think it 
better to make arrangements for a long 
absence. 

“ Accordingly, I wish to shut up The Lodge, 
which I shall sell at the first available oppor- 
tunity ; therefore, you will kindly look out for 
a fresh home; and, as a token of my goodwill 
at parting, I enclose you a cheque for twenty- 
five pounds, which you will accept as a little 
souvenir. 

“ You will have found out by this time that 
the illness: of your sister was a little ruse I 
practised on you for the purpose of getting 
you out of the way, but I am sure, under the 
circumstances,. you will forgive it. 

“Your presence would have been awkward 
at this. moment, asI doubt whether your 
feclings. to the: lady who has been staying at 
The Lodge are altogether friendly. 

“That lady, I may mention, will be ‘on her 
way to America with me when you get this. 
You will, I am sure, recognise the wisdom of 
my proceedings, and also my desire to spare 
your feelings as much as possible. 

‘Tt is unlikely that we shall ever meet 
again, but you will always believe that I take 
a sincere interest in you, and have every good 
wish for your future prosperity. 

“ Prernce VANSITTART.” 


The woman’s black brows met over her 
angry eyes, and her teeth ground themselves 
together. 

“To think,” she cried aloud, with a furious 
gesture of abhorrence, “to think I have loved, 
lived for, sinned for this man!” 

And she spurned with her foot the prostrate 
form, over which Sir Kenneth was now bend- 
ing, for Vansittart lay so motionless that the 
Baronet had. been seized with a panic as to 
whether he was: indeed alive. 

His fears were undless. Vansittart’s 
heart. still beat, amd even as Sir Kenneth 
placed his hand upon it the wretched man 
moved slightly, and a low moan issued from 
his lips. 

“You need not be afraid,” Diana said, 
scornfully, observing the action, and inter- 
preting it aright. “‘ He is reserved for a more 
ignominious fate than death at the hands of a 
gentleman. .Come, we waste time; and, re- 
member, that your wife is a prisoner, and, 
therefore, each moment is lengthened tenfold 
for her.” 

She ted the way downstairs, and he followed, 
still with a feeling of unreality, as if these 
events were all part of a dream. 

Although it was now one o’clock, there were 
yet plenty of people about, as well as hansom 
cabs; and Diana hailed one of the latter, got 
into it, and told Sir Kenneth what address to 
give the driver. 

Sir Kenneth took his seat by her side, and 
would have questioned her, but she made a 
peremptory gesture of silence; and, leaning 
forward, so as to get the full light of the lamp, 
began to read through the whole of the papers 


contained in Vansittart’s pocket-book, which 
she had brought with her. Evidently these 
documents displeased her, for her face grew 
darker and darker as she perused them. 

And now; for the benefit of our readers, it 
may be well to mention the series of incidents 


—ame 


that bad culminated in her appearance before 
Sir Kenneth at so opportune a moment. .. 

As is already known, she was by no means 
pleased at Rosalind’s nee at The Lodge, 
and was more than inclined to regard Vansit. 
tart’s story of the mistake as @ subterfuge op 


~— : 

eh remptorily forbidden her to hold 
any sort of communication with his prisoner, 
with the result that Diana’s curiosity was 
considerably increased by the mandate, which 
it is probable she would at once-have disobeyed 
but for the important fact of Rosalind’s rooms 
being locked, and Vansittart himself having 
the key. 

The girl’s meals were sent up and down by 
means of a dumb waiter, which, by some 
complicated mechanism, came up through 
the floors, and communicated with the kitchen 
below, and the windows were barred s 
securely that entrance through them, even by 
means of « ladder, was quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

The outer doors, too, were yery thick, and 
so Diana had no means of communicating with 
Rosalind, and finding out who she really was. 

Nevertheless, that she was not a willing cap 
tive she already knew from her efforts to 
me ry and, in spite of Vansittart’s assertion 
to the contrary, she suspected that he had a 
sinister motive in ranning such a risk. 

When Vansittart had completed his arrange. 
ments with Gaston he was quite cognizant of 
the fact that, in order to carry them to a sue 
cessful issue, it would be necessary to get rid 
of Diana, who would assuredly interfere w:th 
them if she could. 

He had, therefore, had a false telegram 
despatched from York, where the house- 





immediate presence at this sister’s dying bed. 

The housekeeper at once got ready, bil, 
oddly enough, just as she was about starting 
there came by post a letter from her sister 
dated the day before, and apparently written 
in the best of health and spirits, saying that 
she proposed coming to London the next week, 
and asking Diana to meet her at the station 

At first Diana was puzzled, then a light 
broke upon her, but she determined to -make 
assurance doubly sure. 

Accordingly, she left the Lodge, accompanied 
by Vansittart, who had come over early ip 
the morning, and took a ticket for York. Van 
sittart stayed with her until the train started 
and an indescribable something in his expres- 
sion, as he bade her good-bye, warned her tha! 
her departure was a relief to him. 

“I will prove myself your match yet!” she 
muttered, as she leaned back in her corner, 
and watched him from behind the curtain; 
and at the very next station she alighted, and 
sent off a telegram to her sister, with the 
answer prepaid. 

She had not more than half an hour to wait 
before the reply was put in her hand, and, as 
she expected, it contained a denial of being ill 
or of having sent a previous wire. 8 

Diana smiled grimly as she read it, and at 
once took a ticket back to King’s Cross; but 
she had some little time to wait before her 
train came in, and it was late in the evening 
when she finally reached the Lodge. _ 

Arrived there she let herself in with her 
latch-key, and found the house apparent-y 
deserted. Her first action was to go up © 
the door of the room where Rosalind had eel 
confined, and push a tify rolled-up piece of 

aper through the keyhole. On this paper she 
Pan written a few words: 

“ Are you still there, and if so, what is your 
name? * Write on the back of this.—A 
Friend.” 

The answer came back promptly enoug®. 

“T am still here, and at the mercy of 4 map 
who knows not the meaning of honour or pity. 
Tf you are, indeed, a friend, have compen 
on me, and release me. My-name is Rosalin 
Hawtrey.” , hed 

A few more. slips of paper were pure 





backwards and forwards ugh the keybole, 


keeper’s only sister lived, and it urged Diana's 
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and it ended in Diana declaring her intention ; was brought to The Lodge, and there was no ; Worn and. haggard, but still most lovely, in 


‘ ing her best to obtain the girl’s release, 
te rterting off for Vansittart’s chambers, 
with the consequences we have’ seen. 

The memoranda in the pocket-book, and the 
letter she had read, addressed to herself—but 
which Vansittart had not intended she should 
have until he was well out of England— 
further enlightened her, and left no doubt that 
the man’s intentions wefe to get rid of her, 


once and for ever, and by the gift of twenty-° 


five pounds rid himself of all his obligations 
wards her. 

“Bit Kenneth felt his heart beating rather 
uicker than usual as they drove through the 
dork. deserted roads, and gradually neared 
their destination. As to whether this woman 
had really spoken the truth, or whether she 
was laying a trap into which he had walked 
with his eyes open, he could hardly tell— 
time alone would show. If she was, indeed, 
onducting him to his wife, then he and 
Rosalind would meet under circumstances 
almost as strange as those under which they 
parted 

‘The Baronet’s eyes grew stern as he thought 
of that farewell. No matter whether Mara- 
quita had been badly treated or not, her 
sister had taken such means of avenging her 
as he could never, forgive! 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

And how, during all this time, was Rosalind 
herself faring? 

The solitude of her prison did not affect her 
half so much as the fear of its being invaded 

| by Vansittart, and She had ample food for re- 
flection in the disclosures he had made to her, 
which had wrought so complete a revolution 
in her ideas 

But, for all that, it was very terrible to be 
there hour after hour, with no break in the 
monototly save when the dumb waiter made 
its appearance with her luncheon or dinner 
on it, and went down almost as it came up, 
for poor Rosalind’s anxiety left her little 
appetite 

What the end of it all would be she could 
not tell, or to what lengths Vansittart’s law- 
less passions would carry him, and the- sus- 
pense was almost as dreadful. as certainty 
would have been. 

More than once she mentally cried out for 
her husband to come and rescue her; but, alas! 
what claim had she upon him—him whom she 
had deceived and deserted? ~ 

Most of ber time was passed pacing back- 
wards and forwards, for inaction was unbear- 
able in her present frame of mind, and a fear 
that constantly tortured her was lest her mind 
should give way under this perpetual strain. 

To make any further attempts to escape 
would be, as she knew, useless. The outer 
doors were too thick to allow of being cut 
through, as the door of communication between 
the two rooms had been; and, besides, her 
poor little penknife was broken, so she had no 
weapon to work with. All she could do was 
to wait with what patience she might, and 
see what turn events would take. 

That she would be rescued seemed too slen- 
der s hope to rely upon. Her friends were so 
few—Cland, Nona, Edith, and the Selwins— 
and as none of them were likely to know of 
er captivity, so none of them would be likely 
to make efforts for her release. 

No; her own ingenuity and woman’s wit 
was all she had to trust to, and eometimes 
a seemed to her the rottenest of rotten 
veds, 

. She had ample time to think over her past 

ife, and reflect on the terrible mistake she 
had made. Her whole existeuce had been 
dedicated to the task of vengeance, and lo! it 
had recoiled on her own he a, 


Of her joy, when that tiny wisprof paper 
came finttering through the exhale we will 
not speak ‘ : 

Who her 


mysterious “friend” might be 
tell; but she could lose nothi 
under what’ circumstances she 


she could not 
by ‘telling her 








, reason why she should conceal her name. 
After Diana had gone, the young girl tried 
to buoy ‘herself up with the hope that at last 
rescue was close at hand; but sometimes she 
grew desponding, and told herself the hope 
was fallacious, and she must prepare for the 
worst. 

And so the hours. passed by, sadly, drearily, 
each one dragging out its weary lengih more 
slowly than the other. 

She had lighted the lamp but had not 
drawn the blinds, and she alternated between 
the two windows at .the ends of the room, 
peering into the dusk, but able to discern 
nothing from the one but trees, and nothing 
from the other save the river. 

A dead silence reigned in the house—not a 
door banged, not a footstep creaked gn the 
stairs. 

The clock struck eleven, twelve, one; and 
yet the gruesome stillness remained unbroken. 
Rosalind’s nerves beeame strained to such 

a tension that she could have screamed aloud, 

if only for the sake of disturbing the weird 
| spell of quietude by the sound of her own voic». 

At last it seemed to her she heard a faint 
| noise that might have been the shutting of the 
front door, and a few minutes later there came 
‘the sound of a key being fitted in the lock of 
the door. 

Her heart stood still. Was it Vansittrt 
come back, or——? Before she could formu- 
late her hope the door was flung wide open, 
and on the threshold stood the last person in 
the world she expected to see—her husband ! 

* : % * 





He advanced a step forward, and she, with 
a half hysterical cry, flung herself at his feet. 

“Kenneth | Kenneth ! you have come back 
to me; you have forgiven me!” she cried, 
wildly, incoherently, clinging round his knees 
while her beautiful hair, a en loose from. its 
fastenings, swept the floor like a veil. “Ch! 
my husband, my husband, say you have for: 
given me—say you will take me back, and blot 
out the past!” 

His lips quivered, but his stern face grew 
sterner. 
| clinging arms—or, rather, would have done so, 
| had she not vehemently repulsed him. 

“No, no; I will stay here until you hiv 
pardoned me. This is my place, and I will 
| keep it. See how humble I am; see how my 
| proud spirit is broken ! You have conquered, 
Kenneth, and here, on my knees at your feet, 
I express my contrition. Will you not forgive 
me ~” 

“Control yourself, Rosalind,” he said, coldly 
‘* Remember we are not alone.” 

“T care not if all the world sees me!” she 
eried, wildly. “I deserve my punishment— 
but not that it should be snensl. Kenueth, 
have you not one word to say to me—not one 
word ?” 

Her voice broke into a wailing cry, and she 
raised her lovely, tear-wet eyes to his. Sir 
Kenneth was no stoic, and he had to turn 
away lest his resolution should be melted by 
the exquisite beauty and pathos of that im- 
ploring face. 

* He glanced round. Diana, who had followed 

him up, had now withdrawn, and with a 
certain instinctive delicacy left husband and 
wife alone. 

It is needless to say that Sir Kenneth was 
wholly unprepared for such a scene as this. 
He was quite unaware of the events that had 
taken place since his parting with his wife, 
and the changes they had wrought in her 
feelings; and howe, for the sake of duty 
and the name she bore, he had felt it incum- 
beat upon him to protect her, his own mental 
attitude had not changed in the least decree. 

“ Rise, Rosalind,” he said, retreating a step, 
and shaking himself free from ‘her clasp. 
“This is no time for such protestations. 











” 


have been here long enough ! 
She obeyed hini, inasmuch as “she rose to 





her feet and stood opposite to him, her. face 





e bent down and unclasped her | 


Let’! 
us leavé this house without delay. Surely you | 





the light of the lamp. Her bare, white arms, 
from which the drappery had fallen back, were 
outstretched, and her attitude was none the 
less supplicating than when she grovelled at 
his feet in her agony of humiliation. 

“What good will escape do me if I fail to 
win your love ?” she exclaimed. 

Sir. Kenneth raised his brows, 
bitterly. 

“My love!” he repeated. “It is not so long 
az) sce you spurned it as scornfully as you 
would spurn some noisome worm.” — 

“T was mad then—I am sane now.” 

“Indeed ! I had almost thought it was the 
other way about.” 

“Do not be hard on me, Kenneth ! 
suffered enough already.’ 

Something in her words seemed to sting 
him, for he turned on her fiercely. 

“And do not you think thatI have suffered 
as well? Do you think you taunts fell on 
deaf cars? Do you think i am a 
block of wood not to be touched by the 
bitterest contumely—the most heartless 
rucity—the most deliberate deception *” 

Lower and lower drooped her head. 
dared not raise her eyes 

‘All that you say is true. 


and smiled, 


L have 


ston or & 


She 


I do not deny 
“And yet you ask me to forget it ?’ 
“Yes; for the sake of the love I bea 
Again he laughed contemptuously 
“You must pardon me for being sceptical 
as to the existence of such love. If you had 
loved me, you would not have treated me as 
you bave done.” 
“ But. that is over and past. 


you 


’ 


Recollect, too 
+. 


that if to sin is human, so to forgive is 
divine. I know how horribly I have behaved 
to you; I know that not one mar in a thou- 
sand would forgive me.. But you are not as 
other men; you are nobler, better, more 
generous; prove it by this supreme act of 
pardon ! No Magdalen ever repented as I do; 
if L could only make you understand my 
misery and my contrition; if you could only 
see into my heart, I know I should not plead 


in vain.” 
As she ceased speaking he looked at her for 
a ‘moment in silence; then he shook his head. 
“T confess I cannot understand this change 


of demeanour on your part. How is ib that 
a feW months ago you sent me from you 
declaring that, of ail men, I was the most 


9 


hateful to you, and now you wish me back 
‘Because since our wedding-day I have 
learnt the trath, and I know that you are in- 


nocent of my sister's death.” 

“Ah! Who told you this ?” 

“Pierce Vansittart He confessed his 
treachery towards you and her; nay, I use.a 
wrong expression—he boasted of it. If I had 


only known it earlier, what misery we both 
might have been spared !” 

“You are right, but there is something more 
to be said. Even if your idea of me had been 
a true one; if I had, as you said, won 
Maraquita’s love and thrown it aside, you 
would not have been justified in what you did 
I was not answerable to you for my sins. No, 
nothing can excuse you; and as for your pre- 
tended love,” he turned away with a gestute 
full of scorn, “ you must forgive me if I de- 
cline to. believe in its existence.” 

Amply had he avenged himself for the 
slights she had heaped upon him! _ But 
Resalind recognised a sense of justice in his 
words—if she had not done so she would 
hardly have had courage to continue her en- 
treaties. ; 

“J loved Maraquita so dearly,” she cried, in 
eager self-extenuation, “She was all the 
world to me, aad think what it was to lose 
her! Think, too, of my lonely childhood, 
and the influence such a tragedy would have 
on my mind !” 

“I have thought of 
with stony inflexibility, 
my opinion.” 

“| was so young 


it all,” he returned, 
“and it does not alter 


1” 
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“And that 
more unnatural. 
impulse of the moment, if you had been 
carried away by a sudden gust of passion, I 


renders your crime all the 
If you had acted on the 


might admit an exouse. But it was not so. 
You laid your plaas with a quiet determina- 
tion; you worked patiently and persistently 
until your ends were obtained; and then ‘you 
triumphed over your victory and your victim. 
Are not your words stamped. in letters of fire 
on my brain? Can I ever forget the agony 
of my wedding-day, and the miserable months 
that followed it? And not only that, you 
destroyed my faith in all that was good and 
beautiful in womanhood. You were my idol, 
and I saw you thrown down from your pe- 
destal, earth-stained and debased ! No, Rosa- 
lind, your repentance comes too late—my love 
is dead !” 

“No! no!” she shrieked, throwing up her 
arms with a movement of utter despair. “Do 
not say that--anythmg bat that! Tell mel 
must wait—I must prove my penitence! Set 
me some task, banish me from you for a time 
—@ year, two, ten years—only say that at last 
you will give me your pardon and your love !” 

There was something almost terrible in her 
vehemence. She pleaded as some condemned 
wretch pleads for life. And, indeed, it was 
more than life that was slipping from her 
grasp. 

Never until this moment had she actually 
vealised how much she Joved him. He looked 
so noble, so strong, so handsome, even in his 
unbending sternness; and to think that in 
her mad folly she had trampled on the pre- 
cious gift of his love! 

It was difficult to recognise beautiful, cold, 
imperions Rosalind in this passionate creature, 
carried out of herself by love, forgetting her 
old pride, conscious only that her last chance 
was vanishing, and then seized with a cold 
numbness of despair, as she saw how utterly 
unmoved Sir Kenneth seemed. 

Tt was all of:no avail! An idol carved in 
stone could not be more inflexible—outwardly. 
Inwardly a battle was raging in his breast ; 
for in spite of his assumed stoicism he was 
touched to the heart by his wife’s agony ; but 
that stern justice on which he prided himself 
would xot let him betray this weakness. Her 
misery was wrought by her own hand, and 
she must bear the consequences! He had 
berne them during all these long months 
since they had parted, and would go on bear- 
ing them to his life's end. 

It was but just that her punishment should 
equal his. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Edith Charlton often used to wonder 
whether she was indeed the same girl who 
had run races with Monk under the sun-flecked 
shadows of the elms a few short months ago. 
Life was altogether changed now, and she 
went listlessly about the house, too languid to 
play, too restless to read—a vory shadow of her 
former self. 

“ How is it I never hear you laugh now ?” 
the old Squire said to her. “ You used to be 
always skipping and singing about the place, 
and now you do nothing but mope.” 

“And do that badly !” she returned, with 
a desperate effort at. cheerfulness. “I know 
I'm a fraud, daddy dear, but I can’t help it. 
Perhaps when the spring weather comes I 
shall pick up, and be myself again.” 

The Squire looked dubious. Privately he 
thought there was little chance of her look- 
ing herself again, while Claud languished in 
prison—for the old man _ suspected his 
daughter's secret now, and it made clear many 
things tbat had formerly puzzled him. 

On the day after Mr. ston’s visit Edith 
was sitting alone in the morning-room, some 
fancy work on ber lap—im which, however, she 
had not as yet put so much asastitch ! Monk 
was lying at her feet, his nose on his paws, 
watching with supreme scorn the shusdiane. 
tation of a little black kitten, that had pos- 





sessed itself of Edith’s thimble, and was now 
rolling it about on the floor. 

It was a lovely day for the time of year, 
the sky blue, the air soft, and pale gleams of 
wintry sunshine coming in through the win- 
dow, and falling on Edith’s face, and pretty 
rippling hair. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed, putting out her 
hand to stroke the dog’s massive tawny head, 
“what a complicated business life is, Monk ! 
For my part, I think it would simplify matters 
very much if I were to go straight away into 
&® convent, and rid myself of the cares of the 
world at one bold stroke. What do you say, 
dear doggie °’ 


“Tt does not matter, I do not care !” Edith 
cried, excitedly. “Tell her again I refuse to 
see her——” 


What more she would have added it is hard 
to say, for even as she spoke the door was 
pushed gently open and a silvery voice said— 

“Ah, Miss Charlton, do not deny me ay 
interview! The matter on which I wonld 
speak to you is one that nearly concerns your. 
self. Pray—you hear me !” 

* Nona Vansittart had followed the servant 
in, guided by the sound of his voice, and now 
she pushed past him, and stood a little way 
from the door, feeling her way before her 
with outstretched hands and the unconscious 


Monk beat the floor with his tail, and] appeal of the blind in her attitude. 


looked up into her face with his large, intelli- 
gent eyes full of sympathy. The girl bent 
down and kissed. him. 

“You could say so much if you could only 
speak,” she said. “Ah, if men and women 
were only as true and honest as you! What 
a different place the world would be.” 

Again Monk wagged his tail, thereby assent- 
ing to this business, and just then a servant 
came in to say that a visitor wished to see his 
young misiress. 

Edith looked up with languid interest. 

“ A visitor |! Who is it ?’ 

“She would not give her name, miss; 
but——” lowering his voice, mysteriously, ‘ 
think it is the blind lady who was here the 
other day, and who has something to do with 
Mr. Stuart.” 


tdith rose to her feet, and began to tremble. | : , 
af whl neh aoe Boe : Tell her | once called yourself his friend !” 


“J will not see hei—I cannot ! 
so,” she exclaimed, sharply. 


Edith hesitated, and Nona divined this, and 
added, quickly— 

“Let my affliction plead for me—it is the 
one claim I have upon you.” 

The footman discreetly withdrew, closing 
the door after him as he went, and Edith 
found herself forced either to accede to the re- 
quest of her unwelcome visitor, or to Jead her 
to the door. Naturally, she chose the former 
alternative. 

“J do not know ‘what you can have to say 
to me,” she observed, _— 

“J will tell you in as few words as I can. 
I have seen Claud this morning——” 

“Hush |” cried Edith, imperatively. “I 
wish to hear nothing concerning Mr. re- 
velyan—at least, from your lips.” _ 

Nona paused over the taunt in silence. 

“ And yet,” she. said, reproachfully, “you 


“So I was—once,” Edith returned, ber 


The servant withdrew, was absent a few| voice faltering a little; “and so I should be 
minutes, and then returned—disobeying his] still if I thought him worthy of my friend- 


mistress’s orders for the sake of the half- 
sovereign pressed in his palm by the persistent 
visitor. 

“If you please, miss, the lady says she 
won't detain you long, and her business is 
most important.” 


ship.” 

He is worthy of it,” vehemently. “He is 
ous of the best and noblest men in the wide 
world. I have cause to say it.” 

“And you ought to be the last person io 
believe,” Edith rejoined, pointedly. 
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“Ab, I hear the note of suspicion in your 
voice, but you wrong him—indeed, — indeed 
you do! It is for tbe purpose of proving this 
that I am here now.” eho 

“Your journey is @ lost one, then !” cried 
Edith, angrily determined. “T have no wish 
to discuss Mr. Trevelyan with you--no wish 
to speak of him—think of him, even.” 

“Not even when you know that the bitterest 
part of his present trial is the knowledge of 
your aversion 7” 

Edith looked a little startled. 
the last thing she expected to hear. 

“Tt is the truth,” went on Nona, coming a 
step nearer, and groping about 80 as to avoid 
a possible collision with the furniture. 

Edith observed the action, and involuntarily 
sprang forward and laid her hand on the blind 
woman's arm, so as to guide her. In a 
moment Nona had seizeg hold of the slim 
white fingers, and held them firmly in her 
own 

“Now listen to me,” she said, impressively, 
“and, believe me, you will be more than glad 
after you have heard what I wish to say. 
When I saw. you last it needed not sight to tell 
me that you mistrusted me; and, casting about 
in my mind for the reason of this, [ came to 
ihe conclusion that it must have something to 
do with Claud, for all you know of me must 
necessarily have come through him. Well, I 
formed a theory—I need not tell you what it 
was—and when I went to see Claud this morn- 
ing I questioned him on the subject. At first 
he tried to evade me, parried my questions, 
and endeavoured to lead me off to some other 
topic, but I was persistent, and would not be 
repulsed. Finally I got him to confess that 
he loved you, and had once heen engaged to 
you, _ that the reason of your parting was 
—myself.” 

Edith uttered a faint little cry, and tried to 
wrench her hand away, but her companion 
would not let it go. 

She resumed. 

“T had half suspected this, and I foreed 
Claud to tell me the whole story. He has 
enough to bear, poor fellow, in this awful 
accusation that is brought against him, with- 
out the added misery of misinterpretation on 
the part of the woman he loves !” 

“Loves |” exclaimed Edith, imcredulously. 

“Yes—loves ! I repeat it!” 

“Then why did he not explain his con- 
duct?” 

“Becanse a chivalrous sense of honour for 
bade it!” 

“That is to say,” satirically, “he kept 
silence out of consideration for you, and be- 
cause he did not wish to confess his own dis- 
honour |” 

“Hush !” exclaimed Nona, sternly. “You 
know not how terribly you misjudge him! I 
wll not pretend that I do not understand what 
is in your mind, but Claud was my dearest 
friend—my more than brother ! He was never 
my lover !” 

“You deserted your hushand’s home for 
him!" 

“Yes; because my husband’s home was un- 
safe for me to remain in; because I feared the 
re whose name I bore, and I will tell you 
way 

We need not go over her story, which is 
already known to the reader. 

She kept nothing back. Told how by acci- 
dent Claud had shot her when defending her 
froma her husband; and how, from that time, 
“ “ constituted himself her defender and 
riend, 

Then she went on to tell of her little nephew, 
aud the tragedy that resulted in his death; 
and at this point she broke down, and burst 
into @ storm of passionate, regretful sobs, 
which Edith had some difficulty in soothing. 
Chen came the recital of how Claud took the 
Cedars, and she, in order to eyade pursuit on 
the part of her husband, disguised herself as 
- eae 

She narrated her histo 
cally, and as she cuits 


This was 


simply and graphi- 
ed, a 


tah nls pe tmnt ae = 


“Part of this I have already told to your 


father, but I made him promise to keep it 
secret. You ee | imagine how bitter it is for 
me¢ to reopen old wounds thus, but it was my 
duty to let you know Claud’s real character, 
and the sacrifices he has made on my behalf. 
Now do you forgive him ?” 

Great tears were rolling down the young 
girl’s cheeks. She felt the tale was true, and 
she saw that her lover had only been faithful 
to his word when he refused to enlighten her 
after Fulke Marchant had given his version of 
the tie that bound the supposed mother and 
son together. How she had misjudged him ! 
and how cruel Fate had been to both of them! 

Nona softly passed her arm round her com 
panion’s shoulder, and touched her wet cheek. 

“You will let him know that you have for- 
given him ?” she whispered. 

“Forgive him!” cried Edith. “What is 
there for me to forgive? Rather say, let me 
ask his forgiveness. But,” she added, despond- 
ingly, “perhaps he no longer cares-for me !” 

“ My dear,” Nona said, simply, “love is not 
for a day, but for ever !” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Mr. Causton felt’ that, in warning Sir 
Kenneth, he had acted less with the caution 
of a detective than the honour of a gentleman; 
bat still he thought so much was due to the 
Baronet, and he was glad he had paid it. 
After that he was at liberty to make his own 
plans, and set about the task of tracking 
Rosalind in the way he liked best. 

The more he thought over the murder the 
more convinced did he 
throw light upon it. Of course, his profes- 
sional career had taught him that strange co- 
incidences do exist still; he was inclined to 
look upon her disappearance from the 
White House, on the very night the murder 
was committed, as something more than a 
coincidence. She knew the errand Claud 
was going on, and what might she not have 


feel that she could j 





discovered by simply using her wits, when 
the only check upon hee was a blind woman ? 

“All women are avaricious, and all women 
are crafty,” Mr. Causton said to himself. 
Then the remembrance of Janet flashed 
across his mind, and caused him to modify 
his opinion “At any rate, a good many 
women are—-not all, perhaps. Here we have 
a lady separated from her husband, appa- 
rently poor, and said to be beautiful Who 
knows what her friends were? It is more 
than probable she was in collusion with some 
man, and that man committed the murder.” 

Thus he reflected, as he lay back in his 
corner of the railway carriage, furtively 
watching the dark, handsome features of the 
Baronet, who was opposite him And, then 
he continued his meditations. 

“It is possible Sir Kenneth kaows where 
she is, and if so he will at once warn her. That 
is, of course, the object that made him leave 
Weir Cottage so suddenly. Even if she 
were an accomplice of the murderer, and her 
husband knew it, be would naturally do his 
best to shield her, for the sake of his name. 
I must keep him well in view for the next 
forty-eight hours, and at the end of that time 
I shall, no doubt, have something definite to 
go upon.” 

Then he relit his cigar, and his destination 
was reached without any further conversation 
passing between him and Sir Kenneth. Indeed, 
the latter read, or pretended to read his 
newspaper very assiduously, and hardly 
alae his eyes from it until the arrival at 
Paddington, where he alighted and called for 
@ hansom. 

Causton took up his rug and portmanteau, 
and stood as if in indecision until Sir Kenneth 
had entered his cab, and given orders to tha 
driver to take him to the hotel in Piccadilly. 
Then, and not till then, the lawyer hailed a 
four-wheeler, and gave to the cabby exactly 
the same directions as the Baronet had given 
after which he sprang in, and instantly began 
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to occupy himself with the contents of the 
hand-bag he had brought with him. 

From the bag he took a curions collection 
of articles—a hand-glass, a lamp, a grey wig 
and whiskers, a pair of spectacles, and. the 
long coat, high waistcoat, and soft felt hat of 
a high church cleric. 

A four-wheeled cab, even when it is the 
rocmiest of its species, does not afford very 
ample accommodation .as a dressing-room, 
but the lack of space did not seem to incom- 
mode Causton in the very smallest degree. 
With a swiftness and dexterity that would 
have moved to admiration an onlooker+-had 
one chanced to be present--he divested him- 
self of a great part of his attire, and assumed 
the clerical coat and waistcoat; then began 
the transformation of. his face, which the 
whiskers and spectacles effected very com- 
pletely, even without the aid of the grey wig. 
He grinned complacently as he regarded 
himself in the hand-glass by the light of his 
small lamp 





| 


at that time of night—or, rather, to speak more 
correctly, morning. 

Causton grew impatient. He had thrown 
himself heart and soul into the elucidation of 
the “Crowthorne mystery,” and so far suc- 
cess seemed to have attended his efforts. It 
would be too aggravating if he lost sight of 
Sir Kenneth and Lady Hawtrey at this critical 
moment ! 

At last the driver pulled up, and as Causton 
thrust his head out of the window, said—- 

“Werry sorry, sir, but my ‘oss has cast a 
shoe, e’s dead lame, and I can’t take him 
on any further.” 

The pseudo-clergyman felt very much in- 
clined to swear, but his own observation 
verified the cabman’s words; and so there was 
nothing to be done but get out, and walk the 
rest of the distance—and how far it might be 
he had not the remotest idea. 

The hansom was still in sight, and, luckily 
for Causton’s purpose, was not going at a very 
quick pace. He determined to follow on 


‘Pretty fair, considering the cireumstances,” | foot-—for there was no other vehicle of any 


he- muttered, after which he bundled the 


clothés he had taken off into a bag, and hardly | 8: 


had he done this when the cab stopped in 
Piccadilly. 

The driver stared hard as he saw the 
middle-aged parson emerge from the cab, in 
lieu of the young-looking man who had entered 
it; but Causton pressed a double fare into 
his hand, and he drove slowly off, his mouth 
screwed up, very suggestively, and his left eye 
winking violently. A 

Causton’s object was to get rooms in the 
same hotel as Sir Kenneth, without attracting 
the latter’s attention, and this he was enabled’ 
to do with perfect success—for the Baronet 
was by no means @ suspicious man; and it 
never struck him that the benevolent old 
parson whom he met in the hall could 
possibly be one and the same as Richard 
Causton, solicitor, with whom he parted at 
Paddington ; neither did he notice that, as he 
strolled out of the hotel, the clergyman 
always kept about the same dist%nce after him. 

Causton was brought to a standstill when 
Sir Kenneth entered the house into which 
Pierce Vansittart bad just gone. He dared not 
venture upstairs for fear of detection, but he 
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waited patiently enough near the enirance, | 


and he saw Diana Blackmore drive up. in a 


cab, get out, and disappear through the open | 


doorway. 

The housekeeper was deeply veiled, so that 
no glimpse of her features could be obtained; 
but her tall and commanding: figure, and a 
certain nameless grace in her carriage, made 
Cavston jump to the conclusion that she was 
none other than Lady Hawtrey herself ! 

It must be remembered that he had never 
seen Rosalind, but she had been described to 
him by Claud as tall and stately—the sort of 
person one would turn to look at if one met 
her in the street. Diana answered perfectly 
to this description, so the lawyer’s mistake 
was by no means unnatural. ’ 

“The pursuit has not been ‘difficult,” he 
exclaimed, rubbing his hands gleefully. “In 
ail probability she lives here, and Sir Kenneth 
has lost no time in warning her. I don’t know 
that I can do much more to-night, but, at any 
rate, I'll wait half an hour longer, and see what 
happens.” ; 

What happened was that the Baronet. pre- 
sently came down with the lady, whom he 
followed into a cab. The address given to 
the driver was in too lowsa tone for Causton 
to hear; so as he determined not to let them 
out of his sight, he had no alternative but to 
follow the cab—for the second time that 
evening. 

Ii was a dark night—no moon, no stars ; and 
after leaving the more frequented and well- 
lighted thoroughfares, the task of keeping the 
first hansom in view was somewhat difficult, 
especially as the second horse was by no means 
a swift steed, and had a decided objection to 

going in an opposite direction to his stables 





kind in sight, and no prospect of one appear- 


By dint of running the lawyer managed for 
some time to keep the cab in view; then the 
driver whipped up his horse, and the animal 
started off at a trot. Try as he would, Caus- 
ten could not keep up, and very soon found 
himself hopelessly behind. 

Tt says a good deal for his pluck that he did 
not at this juntture turn back, and go to the 
hetel again; but he was not lightly discour- 
aged, and he kept on, thinking that, in all 
likelihood, the cab, when dismissed, would re- 
turn along the same road. 

His surmise proved correct. In about-half- 
an-hour’s time he saw a hansom being driven 
towards him, and at ence stopped the driver, 
who was cross and sleepy, and not in a mood 
to ‘be questioned. 

But the hardest gate may be unlocked by 
means of a golden key, and Causton possessed 
that somewhat rare faculty of knowing when 
to be generous. As he saw the glint of gold 
the cabman unbent, and not. only told his 
inquirer where hé had deposited his fare, but 


| offered to drive him there—an offer that the 


lawyer at once accepted. ! 

“Don't drive we, to the gate,” he said, 
as he got in; “stop about three dozen yards 
on this side of the house.” 

“What a frightfully dismal spot!” was 
his first thought, as he alighted, and looked 
round...“ One might be robbed and murdered 
ani thrown into the river, and no one be any 
ths wiser.” 

He exercised considerable caution while 
going down the long path between the trees 
that led to the house itself, stepping with the 
lightness and silence of a velvet-shod cat. And 
it was fortunate for him that he did so, for as 
he came near the house, a twig cracked under 
b's feet, and a voice close at hand said, in @ low 
whisper— : 

“Is that you, s1 : 

He did not answer—did not even stir. He 
knew that it was impossible to distinguish 
his figure in the dense shadow in which he 
stood, and the whereabouts of his interlocutor 
he could only guess. by the sound of the voice. 

There was @ pause, then a muttered curse 
froma the bushes on the right, and after that 
the sound of footsteps, apparently leaving 

he spot. 
9: Curious,” murmured Causton. “I don’t 
quite understand it. I wonder if it has any- 
thing to do with my case?” 
mn he got out of the plantation he found 
the side of the house that faced it in total 
darkness, but on going round -to the front 
he observed a light in one of the windows; 
but the blind was down, and there were 
heavy iron bars across the casement, so that 
nothing was visible. wt gin 

He determined te carry his investigations 
further. Experience had taught him the 
wisdom of knowing the exact geography of 
a place, and so he walked slowly down the 
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path that ted “to the river, groping his 
along more by instinct than by anythin ‘ae, 
for there were so many trees in the garden that 
they excluded what little light there was, 

The river was just visible in the obseurity— 
flewing on, dark and silently, towards the dig 
tant sea. But what was that at the bottom 
of the steps? A boat, surely, and in it a 
man smoking @ pipe. His features it was 
impossible to distinguish, and but for the dul 
red glow of the tobacco in the pipe he mi zhi 
have passed unnoticed. ¥ 

Causton. withdrew as sileutly as he had eo 
An idea had struck him. as this erry in 
waiting to take Lady Hawtrey away, and 4 
elude pursuit ? It did not seem unlikely, con- 
sidering the circumstances; and, viewing jj 
in this light, the lawyer was .more than ever 
convinced that his suspicions of her were yo 
groundless. ) 

He resolved to wait patiently until events 
developed themselves—till morning came if 
need be. Every moment ‘made him more 
interested, and more determined to solve the 
mystery. He took up his position behind « 
shrub, close to the door so that no one could 
come in or go out without ‘his observing them, 
and he had not waited long before he h<ard the 
distant sound of wheels. They paused, then 
dreve away, and a few minutes later a man’s 
hasty footsteps came down the pathway. 

When he reached the | ype in front of the 
hcuse the man stood still, and gave a long, 
low whistle, with the result that he was almos+ 
immediately joined by another man. 

_ “So it’s you at last,” said the second comer, 
in a — ing voice. “T’ve been waiting for 
you the last two hours =f vag I thought you 
were never coming, and I’m almost perishe: 
with the cold.” aa 

“It’s not my fault,” returned Vansittart— 
for it Was he. “I could not come before for 
the simple reason of physical inability. A 
man with whom I had a dispute followed mo 
‘© my rooms, and then brutally assaulted me. 
I _was insensible for some time, and it was 
with some difficulty that I got here at all. Ii 
I had not been determined to keep to our 
original plans, I should have.stayed quietly at 
home, and let matters take their chance.” 

“Then you are still resolved to take the 
lady aboard ?” 

_“ More resolved than ever,” exclaimed Var- 
sittart, with a savage oath; and our readers 
will guess that his desire to humiliate Sir Ken- 
neth was increased tenfold by the events of 
tle evening. r 

“The ‘mischief of it is, that I have either 
lost or been robbed of my pocket-book and 
keys,” he added, “and so I can’t get in the 
house.” 

“Ring the bell,” suggested Gaston. very 
naturally. “Mrs, Blackmore will open the 
door.” 

“She won't, for the -very sufficient reasou 
that she is not there. By this time she is in 
Yorkshire with her sister.’ 

“Then you mean to say the lady is in th 
house alone ?” 

“ ly—and more than that, she is locked 
in her room, so that if I. were to ring til! 
doomsday, she could not come down to open 
the door. The only thing is to get in through 
the conservatory. I don’t suppése the shutters 
are up at the French window. At any rate, ve 
will try there first.” 

Causton listened to this colloquy with i- 
creasing amazement. The speaker evidently 
was not aware of Sir Kenneth’s presence in the 
house ; and who. was “the lady locked in her 
room ?” 

The mystery thickened with each moment, 
and every nerve in the lawyer’s body was 
quivering with excitement. He was like ® 
war-horse, ting for the fray, as he crept 
stealthily after the two men on their way '0 
the side of the house where the conservatory 
was situated. . 

Vansittart’s surmise was correct. The glass 





door was shutterless, and by dint of broaking 
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ane of glass—a task which Gaston effected 

ich 80 snech adroitness as to suggest a@ pre- 

vious experience in such matters~the key was 

readily taken out of the lock inside, and the 
door opened. Then the two men entered. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
-. story commenced im No. 2,051. Back 
Pak 0 aa be obtained through ali News- 


agents. 








Helpiul Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


[he Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





Mary.—For pimples such as you describe, 
an external application is recommended, curo- 
posed of one ounce of sweet almonds and one 
drachm of fluid potassa, shaken well together, 
then adding one ounce of rose-water and tix 
ounces of pure water. Dab this lotion on 
the parts of the face affected night and :norn- 
ing. 

Maragvita.—The Needles is a cluster of 
five pyramidal rocks in the Channel, lying ¢fi 
the western extremity of the Isle of Wight. 
They are composed of thick strata of chalk 
alternating with very thin strata of black flint 
The waves are continually producing changes 
in their forms, and only three of the pyramids 
now stand prominently out of the water. 


Rosatinp.—You ought to consider the moral 
phases of the subject, which you seem to have 
lost sight of. If you were to reflect calinly 
upon the matter, you could not fail to sce 
that you are treating your lover very unfairly, 
to say the least. You ought to act im accor.t- 
ance with your parents’ wishes and advice, and 
give him a decided answer, one way or the 
other, at once. 


Sxpney.—To make an _ inextinguishale 
match, take four parts of dry nitre, two of 
gunpowder, two of charcoal, and one of sul- 
phur, and mix them; then ram the compound 
into paper cases nine inches in length, and of 
the thickness of a common quill. When this 
compound is set on fire, rain will not ex- 
tinguish it; the burning end of the match 
must be ent off to stay the fire. 


Amy,—All you can do is to behave yourself 
in a ladylike way, and let things take tneir 
course. It would be well for you not 4o stop 
for the young man again, when you get oif 
from your duties first. He should seek von, 
and not you him. Perhaps if he should see 
that you will not put yourself out of the way 
to secure his company, he would put himself 
out of the way to secure yours. 

_Mavis.—A good preparation for cleaning 
silks may be made as follows :—Quarter pouid 
of soft soap, a teaspoonful of brandy, and a 
pint of gin; mix all well together and strain; 
spread the mixture on each side of the silk. 
without creasing it, then wash it in {wo or 
three waters, and iron on the wrong side. It 
will look as good as new, and will not injure 
the most delicate colours. . 


INTERESTED Oup Marp.—No occupation is 
More delightful for a lady of taste and refine- 
ment than that of a florist. This is a profes- 
sion, to be sure, which requires some capital 
aud some study, but in any undertaking where 
* good return is expected something must be 
Eamed, and a woman must follow the same 

Usiness principles as a man. A mati hires 
money at 4 per cent., and with his brains, his 
time, and his intelligence be perhaps makes 
twice as much, and the differenes is his gain 
in trade. A woman in almost all cases wishes 
he but not to risk, but to make more 
— bare living it is essential that she risks 
_ =p The profession of florist has been 
ned by women, and with success. 


Buve Bett..—It is possible to remove super- 
fluous hair, permanently, by inserting a fine 
needle between each hair, and then passing an 
electric spark through the needle, but although 
the operation is described as giving very little 
pain, as being effective, it has not come ex 
tensively into use so far, being extremely ex- 
pensive, 


means of preventing your son’s marriage, and 
under the circumstances, I cannot advise you 


| THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS'S | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Anxious, Morner.—You have no legal | 

; a FOU | 

to do more than to point ‘out to him the 
wisdom of waiting until he is at least twenty 


one before assuming the responsibilities cf a 
married man. If the young people choose to 
come to Iondon, someone would be foand, 
without much difficulty, to perform the cere 
mony. ; 


ce > “ 4 
Str Kennetu.—Two kinds of gas-meters 


are used; the water, or wet meter, and the 
dry meter, the former measuring the gas by 
the revolution of a chambered wheel yartly 
immersed in water, the latter by the alternate 
filling and emptying of two cavities formed 
by circular discs and flexible bands cona».t 
ing them, somewhat !ike double bellows. The 
amount of flow in each case is indicated on 
dials. 

Docror’s Asststant.—Mizpah is a Hebrew 
word, meaning literally watch-tower. The 
signification you will find in Genesis, chapter 
Xxxi,, verse 49, where it says that Laban and 
Jacob set up a heap of stones as a witness to ; 
covenant between them, and Laban <alled it 
“ Mizpah, for he said, the Lord watch between 
thee and me when we are absent one from 
another.” The word Mizpah is often inscribed 
on engagement rings. 

Inis.—The souring of milk during thun- 
derstorms has heen explained by attributing 
it to the ozone or active oxygen which is pro- 
duced in the air by electrical discharges. I 
have carefully observed the phenomena, and 
have concluded that the ,effect is. more me- 
chanical than chemical,and. that it is the 
concussion produced by the shock rather than 
by any change in the atmosphere which leads 
to the souring of the milk. 

Too Fat,—Banting, the substance of whose 
system to reduce corpulenry I have frequently 
published, found that forghim sugar was the 
most productive of fat, five-ounces of it increas- 
ing his weight one pound. “Other experimenters 
have advocated suet, in the form of pudding, 
as a fattening food, and also arrowroot, sago, 
tapioca, and farina. Milk has also been recom- 
mended for the same purpose, and iast, but 
not least, cod-liver oil. ‘The habits of persons 
have something to do with their leanness. Irre- 
gular hours of rest or for meals, hasty eating, 
and excessive hurrying through business hours, 
all tend to keep a person thin and lean, to say 
nothing of nervous anxiety, worry, ill-humour, 
and fret. Pickles, vinegar, sour wines or fruit, 
and acid vegetables should, I am told, be 
avoided by all who are desirous of becoming 
stout. 

Craupr.—1l. To make ginger-beer, put into 
one gallon of boiling water one pound of lunp 
sugar, one ounce of the best unbleacned 
Jamaica ginger well bruised, three-quarters 
of an ounce of cream of tartar, and two lemons 
sliced. Stir the ingredients frequently in a 
eovered vessel until lukewarm; then add two 
ounces of yeast, and keep it in a moderwtely 
warm place, so as to excite a brisk fermenta- 
tion; the next day rack and strain throagh 


flannel. Let it work for a day or two, then 
strain it again and bottle, wiring down the 
corks. 2. To make ginger pop, take five and 


a-half gallons of water, three-quarters cf a 
pound of ginger root bruised, half an ounce 
of tartaric acid, two and a quarter pounds of 
white sugar, the whites of three eggs beaten, 
one small teaspoonful of lemon oil, <nd cne 
gill of yeast. Boil the ginger root for thirty 
minutes in one gallon of the water, strain off, 
and put the oil in while hot. Mix. Make 
over night. In the morning skim and bottle, 





keeping out sediment. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘RUN NO RISK 
KEATING 





LOZENGES 
CURE 
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AKE CARE 


















your EYES 


It is impossible to take too much care 
of one’s eyes, and those who value 
their eyesight will do well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210,Lambeth Road. 
London, for a little book “ How to Pre. 
serve the Eyesight,” which tells the story 
of & cure for all troubles of the eyes, eye 
' lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of all chemists and stores 
im ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each. 









JeNNy.—If you have received an invitation 
to attend a wedding, and are unable to attend, 
er should send.a regret with a present to the 

ride ; and if she has weekly receptions at her 
home after she returns from her wedding tour 
you must call if you desire to be considered 
among her friends. 


Crown.—A very practical remedy for stut- 
tering is the following: “Go into a room 
where you will be quiet and alone; get some 
book that will interest but not excite you, and 
sit down and read two hours aloud to your 
self, keeping your teeth together. Do the 
same thing every two or three days, or once a 
week if very tiresome, always taking care to 
read slowly and distinctly, moving the lips 
but not the teeth. Then, when conversing 
with others, try to speak as you have read, 
and determine not to stutter. After the first 
trial, the next will be attended with less diffi 
culty, and so on until you are cured.” 


A. Haynes.—It has beén ascertained by ex 
periment that the metals are the best con- 
ductors of heat, and that of the metals silver 
is the best, copper the next, gold the third, 
and bismuth the worst. Next to the metals 
though far behind them, crystals, glass, and 
stones are the best conductors ; but these differ 
as much among themselves as the metals do 
Substances’ which belong to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms—such as ‘furs, silk, 
woollen, cotton, ete.—are extremely imperfect 
conductors—a property which doubtless serves, 
not only to guide us in the choice of our cloth 
ing, but also in some degree to protect animals 
and vegetables from the injurious effects of 
sudden changes of temperature. 
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X. ¥. Z.—A special marriage license costa} Unciz Tony.—In order to put your mag 
about £30, and is only granted by the Arch- | beyond the reach of your son-in-law you will 
bishop of Canterbury on extraordinary oc- | have to make a will; and in order to make such 
easions. The ordinary marriage license costs |a will as would insure the carrying out of your 
£2 2s. 6d. at Doctors’ Commons; surrogates 





have to apply to a surrogate in- Manchester, | sion. As you say your health is precarious, 
and be prepared to name the church in which | you should attend to the matter at once. Go 
the ceremony is intended to be performed. |to some lawyer of.good reputation, tell him 
Oxp Svupscriser.—The apricot is a small | just what you want, and leave him te devise 
tree, but it grows rapidly and attains the | the means of carrying out your desire in the 
height of twenty or thirty feet. Its leaves | matter. 
are heart-shaped, and its flowers, which are 
usually white, and appear before the leaves, 
blossom before any other fruit tree in the | 
ea\ly spring. The fruit is described as inter- | ;,..., 
mediate between the peach and the plum. It | 
has the outside of the former and the stone | susceptible to this process that almost apy 
of the latter. : | degree of hardness or brittleness can be cb- 
Doris.—As a general rule, the hair should | tained. If, for instance, a piece of steel is 
not be washed oftener than once in two or| made red hot and then plunged into ccld 
three weeks. The effect of shampooing must be | water, it becomes hard and brittle when ccld, 
carefully watched, and the condition of the hair and is actually, though slightly, increased 
be taken into consideration, in order to decide |-in bulk. Reheat the metal and allow it to 
this points Oily hair needs more frequent | cool slowly, and it again becomes soft ard 
attention than dry hair. A good method in| malleable as before. [f it is again reheated, 
general is as follows :—Tincture of green soap | but not to redness, and suddenly cooled, it 
is rubbed thoroughly into the scalp with the | is still further softened. If before reheating 


is obtained, especially in steel, which is so 


fingers, care being taken to avoid scratching | the surface has. been polished, a beautiful- 


with the nails. A little hot water is added to | shade of colour is produced by the heat, which 
make a good lather. A few drops of ammonia | is varied according to the temperature em- 
may be used in the water, especially if the | ployed. For ordinary operations the metal is 
hair be oily, but more than this is apt to dry | cooled by plunging it in cold water; but oil, 
and crack the hair. After thoroughly washing | mercury, and saline solution are used for 


the hair in this manner, rinse well with several | special purposes. A Series of experiments | 


waters until the last one is perfectly clear. | conducted by eminent authorities has proved 
Drying should be accomplished by rubbing ; that the following colours are produced at the 
with warm towels, followed by a good dry | temperature given :—Very pale yellowish, by 
massage with the finger-tips, till the whole | 430deg. Fahrenheit; pale straw, 450deg. ; yel- 
head is in a glow. By this procedure the re- | low, 470deg. ; brown, 490deg. ; mottled brown, 
quisites of beauty and health, cleanliness and| 510deg.; purple, 530deg.; bright blue, 


vigorous circulation, have been fulfilled. | 560deg. ; blue, 560deg. ; dark blue, 600deg. 





your teeth or put your hand in your m 
while eating. 


wishes, you will have to consult a lawyer of | 
in the country charge a little more. You will | much experience in that branch of his profes- | the world, post free 


or Quarterly, One Shilling and Kightpenc. 
Luvruns 
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B. E. (Kilmarnock).—It is not proper to pick 
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EXPERIMENTER.—The peculiar effect. pro- 
| duced upon some metals by heating to redness | 
and then suddenly cocling them is known as 
ting. By this means extreme hardness 
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are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, rs. 14d. and 2. Pr ae 


| or 34 stamps, 
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BEKEARSLEYS 






FEMALE 


PILLS, 


warded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregulirites, 4 
Female Complaints. They hare the appro be Mee 
and al us, They har Wat Of the Medic 


of he only wenuin and origi 
rh of all 
LOY Post x 


Y, 17, Nowth 


emists. 23. 9d. box contains three times the pills 
by the makers, C. and G. KEERSLE 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 
is a friend indeed, and woman's 
oe friend is 


> Towie'sa pits, | 


They correct and alleviate ‘al distressing 
symptoms from which women so often suffer. 


Boxes, 1/1}, 2/9 (contains three times the \) 


quantity), and large size 4/6, of ail Chemists. & 
Or will be sent anywhere on receipt of rs, 34, 
or 55 stamps, by BE. T. TOWLE & Co., 
66, Leng Row, Nottingham. 


Beware of inpurious imitations 











SULPHOLINES3 (=. < 


SKIN. 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 


zener LOTION 
PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 














THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


THE SUN, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 


SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 


it will be found DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AND 





M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 


72 (NO 
| MORE 
A ROUGH 
a HANDS, 


1S UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


FROM THE BYFEOTS OF 


IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Roughness, Redness, Tan, etc. 
AND KEEPS THE SEIN 


AT ALL SEASONS. 
If used after Cycling, Boating, Tennis. etc., 


REFRESHING. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 
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COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 





COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


18 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRH@A, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, Londoa, REPORT that it ACTS #! 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Oaloutta, states :—-'' Two poss GomrLstsi! 
LARRECEA.” M 
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ouT HMADACHK, and invigorates the nervous system when cabanetede 
—Vios-Oh lor Sir W. 
ee eae eee eee Rt: 7. Coutts BROWNE wa 
andoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNB, that the whole story of the 
&efendant Secomen was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 





Dk. J. 60 


* senke s BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs short al 
E:PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA 








sworn to.—See The Times, July 13th, 1864, [ MEQRTANT 
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